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CHAPTER I 


IN WHICH THE TALE 18 TOLD OF 4 LADY WHO WON A LOVER IN AUSTRALIA, WHILE 
SHE HERSELF NEVER CROSSED A MILE OF SKA, 


[In the course of the 

narrative’ by which 

my old friend put me 

in a position to re- 

late this story, I 

more than once ven- 

tured to remark that 

he had a surprising 

acquaintance with a 

number of facts and 

conversations which 

might be supposed 

to be beyond the 

earshot of an ordi- 

nary friend. He 

smiled in a_ very 

peculiar way, and I 

saw a faint streak 

of red coming out 

upon his cheek. 

See p. 127 Then, with a sigh, 

he answered that I might be satisfied that his story was a truth- 

ful one. How he came to know it so fully I need not inquire. 

The sadness with which this was said set me thinking; but for 
that time I understood no more. | 


Little Mr. Brent returned home that day heartily ms tho- 
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roughly ashamed of himself. His bitterest enemy could not 
have wished him a more humbling fall. Being a great man for 
letter-writing, and firmly impressed with the fatal belief that the 
larger number of human complications can be adjusted by corre- 
spondence, he sat down after his dinner to write an explanation 
and apology to Mrs. Temple. The number of sheets he tore 
up, the enormous variety of openings which he adopted and cast 
aside at the fifth line, the sheets beginning, ‘ Dear Madam ;’ 
then, ‘My dear Madam ;’ then, ‘Dear Mrs. Temple ;’ then, 
‘ My dear Mrs. Temple ;’ falling subsequently into, ‘ Mr. Brent 
ventures to present his respectful compliments ;’ and besides 
these the ‘I am overwhelmed with confusion ;’ ‘ It is, I assure 
you, with the most poignant sensations of sorrow ;’ ‘ What can 
I say ?’ ‘ What can I urge in extenuation of my behaviour ?’— 
so many of these were begun, cast aside, and torn up very small 
lest any one should find out what he had been doing, that as the 
night wore on the Rector gradually began to look like a man who 
is being snowed up. When, at twenty-five minutes past four 
A.M., after nearly nine hours of unintermitting head-work, the 
apology was finished, there was not left enough clean stationery 
in the house for a washing-bill; but in place of it there were 
fragments of paper lying on the floor sufficient for the manufac- 
ture of six full-sized paper pillows. With aching head, yet a 
little consoled withal, the Rector stumbled up-stairs to his weary 
pillow. 

If he used a thousand sheets for his letter, it may be safely 
computed that one thousand and one was all that was required 
for the entire correspondence. Small was the paper and few the 
lines of Mrs. Barbara Temple’s answer. 


‘Dear Mr. Brent’—thus it ran—‘ I have received your letter 
of apology, and I cannot say that it is at all more than the occa- 
sion required. At the same time, as you are sensible of the 
impropriety of your behaviour, I hope you will now forget it, as 
I shall. One stipulation only I make. The subject of marriage— 
or, indeed, any allusion to what passed between us yesterday— 
must never be made. On these terms you are free to resume 
your intercourse with my daughters and myself.—Truly yours, 

BarpaRa TEMPLE.’ 


‘A very handsome letter,’ Mr. Brent said. ‘I shall take 
her at her word ;’ and after lunch he drove over to the house 
with a splendid present of fruit and flowers, and being received 
in the usual friendly way by mother and daughters, and his cha- 
racter being a slight one, not permanently impressible, he half 
forgot the misery of his exit from the place yesterday. Only 
when he first spoke to Mrs. Temple there was a trepidation in 
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his voice and manner ; but she was so obviously determined to 
keep her promise that he gradually grew composed. Once only 
his courage quite failed him. Caroline, the student, was reading 
history, and with’ that slight affectation of intellectual pursuits, 
from which not even her mother’s lectures could guard her, she 
tried to call the Rector’s attention to her lofty employment. The 
question she asked him was an unfortunate one. She was an 
ardent Liberal, and inquired in a pause in the conversation if he 
did not think that great good had arisen from the French Revo- 
lution. The Rector was so confounded by this inapposite in 

terrogation that he nearly tumbled off his chair. 

The next day his thoughts were driven into another channel. 
At breakfast he got a letter from his son announcing his arrival 
in London, and saying that he would be in Kettlewell at half- 
past four that afternoon. Amidst the vexation of the last two 
days, this was a prospect full of relief; and the young fellow was 
received with more than a paternal welcome. Before dinner was 
over, between the influence of meat and wine and the society of 
his son, all acting on a trivial nature, easily moved, the Rector 
was quite comforted. Now he could have faced Mrs. Barbara 
Temple with a jest and a look of pleasantry. At least, so he 
fancied. 

Brent junior was a good-looking young fellow of three-and- 
twenty, with a frank simple manner well-suited to his years. 
Mentally he was much superior to his father, and every sentence 
showed it; but he behaved with a filial deference which was 
pleasant to see. All through the dinner there was a touch of 
preoccupation and even sadness about him, and upon this his 
father remarked as soon as they were alone. 

‘I hope you have not left any one behind ?’ the father asked 
humorously. 

‘No,’ the son answered, with a blush and a laugh. ‘ You 
don’t think me quite a simpleton in this matter, do you ?’ 

‘Well, Percy, you are young,’ the sage father replied. ‘ At 
my time of life if a man fell in love with a picture, I think he 
would be a bit of an ass. But then I am forty-nine. I have 
age, and experience, and knowledge of the world.’ 

‘ You are very kind to take it in that way,’ the son answered. 
‘I really don’t want to be laughed at.’ 

‘Is this wonderful picture in your possession ?’ Brent senior 
inquired next. 

‘ Yes,’ the young fellow answered eagerly ; and he was dart- 
ing up-stairs to fetch it, when, pausing on his way, he said, ‘I 
had better tell you the story of it first.’ 

He made no bad picture himself leaning carelessly against 
the sideboard, bis face and eyes kindling as he spoke with the 
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’ delight of the subject. Little Mr. Brent regarded him with no 
small pride; and the young fellow, with a light bashfulness 
which made the little narrative the more interesting, told his 
story. 

‘I met an artist out there, and he and I became great friends. 
He fell ill, and I nursed him; and when he was getting better, 
one day, to pass the time, he asked me to look over his portfolio. 
There was a great deal in it for which I cared nothing ; but just 
at the end he drew out a little sketch of a girl—head and 
shoulders—with a border of simple white dress, and, as I thought, 
the loveliest face I ever saw. I was quite dumb as I looked at 
it, and there and then, father, I fell in love; and I declare to 
you I felt that even if this woman were only a painter’s ideal, 
still, so had she captivated me, that I could never give my heart 
to any living woman. The memory of this picture would possess 
me, and would hang, as it were, above the living face, and 
rebuke its imperfections. You are not laughing ?’ 

‘I am forty-nine, Percy,’ the father said, with the calmness 
of wisdom. ‘ You are twenty-four.’ 

‘ Well, I shall not trouble you with a long story,’ the young 
fellow continued. ‘Luckily for me, my friend was lying on a 
couch, and did not perceive my agitation, or he might have 
laughed me out of the dream. I found the sketch represented 
a real living girl—a real living girl, father !—unmarried, English, 
and, best of all, living not far from here. I asked for the pic- 
ture, which he gave me readily. Curiously enough, he did not 
seem to see in it the superlative beauty which I saw. O, how I 
hung over that picture! How I idolised it! It was near me 
night and day, and at every glance my love for the original 
increased. Father, that is the woman I shall marry, if I ever 
marry at all!’ 

‘ You must see what her character is, Percy,’ the father said. 
‘ And we must make a few inquiries about family—and property.’ 

‘ Her origin must be refined!’ the lover cried. ‘ Her character 
could be nothing but the noblest! As for property—property !— 
give me that girl, and I shall work hard enough to earn a world!’ 

So saying, he run up-stairs; and in a moment returned, 
bearing the precious picture wrapped up in folds of silver paper. 
With trembling haste, but with more than womanly care, he put 
back one smooth sheet after another until the cardboard lay on 
the table face down; then drawing a long breath, he turned the 
picture up before his father. 

‘ There,’ he murmured, ‘let her plead her own cause.’ 

At the same instant his father uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. 

‘Why, Percy,’ he said, ‘this girl is a friend of mine.’ 
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‘A friend!’ the lover cried rapturously. 

‘An old friend,’ the Rector answered. ‘Her mother is— 
ahem !—an old friend of mine—a very old friend, I may say. 
We are quite on intimate terms. The name of this young lady 
is Miss Sophia Temple !’ 


CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH THE HERO AND HEROINE OF THIS LITTLE NOVEL ARE BROUGHT 
FACE TO FACE. 

Anp so it was. Young Brent had fallen in love with the 
daughter of the woman who had just rejected his father so angrily. 
Mr. Brent thought at first that this alone would make an end of 
the thing; Mrs. Barbara Temple would not give her consent, so 
reasoned this parson, who knew the world so well. He kept 
silence on the point, however, and soon his son’s ardour, carrying 
everything before it, made his small doubts and scruples of no 
effect at all. 

‘ This picture is good—very good,’ the father said, gazing at 
it; ‘but I must tell you that it does not do the girl justice. 
Where it fails I cannot say ; indeed, I can scarcely say what it is 
that makes Sophia Temple so handsome.’ 

Of course the son listened to-all this with greedy ears; and 
the conversation turned into a discussion of the prospects of the 
affair which for the present the father would not admit to be 
hopeful, still remembering his own late repulse. When, how- 
ever, young Brent ascertained that his father was on visiting 
terms with the family, he would hear no more of doubt or diffi- 
culty. With such an opening the fault must be his ifhe did not 
make the girl his own. 

‘ You are sure she is not engaged ?’ he asked. 

‘O yes, quite sure,’ the Rector answered. ‘ None of the 
girls are engaged ; indeed, the only one of the family who has 
been talked about in that respect is the—’ 

Mr. Brent stopped, and turned as red as a turkey-cock. He 
never did guard his lips well, and this disclosure came out before 
he remembered how awkward the subject might be. So he 
repeated the sentence stammeringly. 

‘The only one of the family that was talked about in that 
respect was—’ 

* You don’t mean her mother,’ cried the young fellow. He 
was quite interested in his beauty’s mother, and was ready to be 
interested in her grandmother if necessary. 

‘ Yes, the mother was talked about,’ the Rector said, still red 
with self-consciousness ; ‘ but there was nothing in it, Perey— 
nothing.’ 
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‘Is the mother handsome ?’ asked our lover vivaciously. 

‘ Decidedly handsome,’ the father replied. 

‘ About what age ?’ 

‘ Her age, Percy,’ the Rector replied gloomily, ‘ has not been 
ascertained.’ 

Young Brent was a man of scientific tastes, and it was to his 
credit that, born as he was to great expectations, he steadfastly 
pursued his studies, in which he was now no contemptible autho- 
rity. Geology was his favourite, and he was resolved to devote 
his energies to that science, for he was old-fashioned enough to 
believe that birth to good fortune imposes obligations on the 
inheritor. Young Brent resolved to make his mark in the world. 
Like ail young enthusiasts, he must be for ever talking over his 
subjects, and he would try to interest his father in geology; but 
Brent senior had no patience with the insatiable demands of that 
science for time. ‘In the name of goodness,’ he would say, ‘ is 
not six thousand years enough for you? Just think what could 
be done in six thousand years! Up to that time you can do as 
you please, but I do object to your upsetting everything on the 
plea of wanting time to account for a dead fish being found in one 
of your strata. Is it any great matter how it came there, or 
when? To be upsetting Bishop Usher simply because somebody 
has found a few bones in a rock where he did not expect it 
seems to me the most monstrous thing I ever heard of.’ 

For all that, when the easy-humoured Rector heard his son 
praised in company for his scientific attainments, he was. not ill- 
pleased ; and contrasting his earnest and energetic youth with 
the idleness and frivolity of other young fellows in the town, he 
was willing to excuse the mild scepticism which contented itself 
with requiring a little chronological elasticity from Bishop Usher. 
Indeed, the Rector might fairly be proud of his son ; intellectual 
ardour is seldom exclusive, and the young man’s love of science 
gave him sympathy with much beside which was not directly 
scientific. He took an interest in politics, but with Radical 
symptoms, which his father pounced upon with vigilance and 
great heat, ending the dispute generally with a laugh, and the 
hope that things would last his time. Besides this, young Brent 
was a good musician, and not without literary tastes, for he 
dabbled in poetry. But partly through studious shyness, and 
more from a certain physical awkwardness, he was not altogether 
a drawing-room man. He had too great respect for women to be 
altogether a favourite with them ; for these exalted beings, know- 
ing their celestial qualities, cannot see why they should be 
approached with downcast eyes or addressed with faltering lips. 
So young Brent was not a lady’s man, nor a company man, 
although there were stories of at least two pretty girls having 
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been in love with him; and as to company, whenever the talk 
grew serious, Brent, as by natural right, began to speak freely, 
and spoke often with great success. 

It was impossible to withstand the lover’s entreaties ; and so 
little Mr. Brent, divided between uneasiness and satisfaction, fear- 
ing a repulse, and yet not without hope of now wholly regaining 
his footing in the widow's lively house, introduced his son to the 
ladies. All four were in the drawing-room when the gentlemen 
were announced, and young Brent was sufficiently master of him- 
self not to betray any preference for one daughter before another. 
Indeed, he rather avoided Sophia, talked more and more freely 
with Caroline and Sibyl; and so few and shy were the glances he 
cast at her he worshipped, that four pair of female eyes did not, 
in a quarter of an hour, detect him as lover. Caroline rather 
liked his conversation, which was a trifle bookish; but Sibyl 
pronounced him awkward and bashful. Sophia said nothing from 
which one might have fancied that she thought the more ; but it 
is certain that, as yet, she had not recognised a lover. 

Young Brent left the house, enchanted. He was ready to 
say, like the dazzled queen of the East, that the half had not 
been told him. Sophia Temple did, indeed, look very lovely 
that morning ; and as her face was in a most particular sense a 
face of expression, no portrait could do her justice. The young 
lover flew off in an ecstasy of praise. Was ever a true pic- 
ture of womanhood seen before? Was not Sophia the living 
presentation of that image of sense and sensibility which hovers 
around every man’s fancy, as the likeness of the true woman, but 
which seldom takes form and feature, once or twice in a genera- 
tion perhaps? I pardon the lad’s raptures. And in her face 
that afternoon there was a delightful harmony of expression, 
sweetness and seriousness, animation with a suspicion of humour, 
and a sort of tender sadness predominating over all the rest. Is 
not the highest beauty always touched with sadness ? 

The worldly mother, who never lost a chance of instructing 
her daughters, and eliciting their opinions for correction, asked 
them what they thought of their new acquaintance. 

‘ Dull,’ replied Sibyl, finishing him off with one word imperi- 
ally delivered. 

* What do you say, Caroline ?’ 

*O, not dull, certainly,’ answers Miss Bookworm; ‘ we 
talked about astronomy.’ 

‘Don’t mistake the drawing-room for the library, Car,’ 
remarked her mother briskly. ‘Learned talk is very affected. 
Be as well educated as you please, but don’t seem so. Now, 
Sophia, what did you think of young Mr. Brent ?” 

‘I hardly formed an opinion, mamma.’ 
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‘ You should have done so, Sophia. Never be listless. And 
now, girls, shall I tell you my opinion ?’ 

‘Do, mamma!’ the three exclaimed. For mamma was always 
racy and pungent and instructive, especially in her professorial 
moods. 

‘ He is a little sheepish, and he wants, not only confidence, 
but manner as well. A few remarks from some observing lady- 
friend, such as—’ 

* Yourself, mamma!’ Car cried. 

‘Well, dear, let us say myself, then. It would do him a 
world of good. He is a diligent young fellow, and would soon 





improve if he could be got to give his mind to it. Those quiet 
retiring young men have often a great deal in them, and remem- 
ber, girls, that if they do not shine at the times or in the ways 
in which ordinary men of the world do, still they are sometimes 
brilliant and effective where men of mere manner and accomplish- 
ment quite fail. Don’t be prejudiced, even by sheepishness, Sibyl ; 
all is not homeliness that seems so. And Caroline, my love, do 
give up that bad habit of trying to talk what you call sense; you 
have plenty of attractions without that. And, Sophia, when 
shall I teach you not to be listless ? appear so if you please, for 
I admit it gives you a charming look at times; but still, have 
your wits about you. I assure you, dear, at your age, if a young 
fellow had been ten minutes in the room, I could have told you 
everything about him, down to the colour of his eyelashes, and 
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no one ever called me a starer. It was observation, dear, nothing 
more. Now do observe. Girls,’ she said in conclusion, with an 
air of earnest appeal, ‘when shall I make you women of the 
world ?’ ° 

Vigilant, energetic, gosd-humoured, there she stood with her 
delicate daughters around her, training them for society and con- 
quest and applause with as much patience and enthusiasm as 
though she had been a religious superior making spiritual pupils 











See p..114. 
ready for an eternal state. But shrewd little Mrs. Temple well 
knew how fleeting her world was. 

‘ What a pity it lasts so short a time!’ she would often say. 
‘But that is not our doing. Let us make the most of it while 
we can.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


IN WHICH THE MATRIMONIAL FISHING-ROD IS SHOWN TO HAVE (AT TIMES) A PRETTY 
WOMAN AT ONE END AND A GREAT FOOL AT THE OTHER, 


Fare decreed that just at this time Caroline and Sibyl should 
each get a lover. An elderly couple of good family and fortune, 
Doolittle by name, lived in the neighbourhood ; and these having 
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but one child, a son, who would inherit a large estate, decided to 
give him a profession, that he might escape the dangers of an 
unemployed youth. He was sent into the army, and was at pre- 
sent upon leave. 

Egerton Doolittle was a tall young man, slim, with light hair 
and a lisping speech. His attractions, if he had any, were neither 
of body nor of mind; for as to the body he was feeble in gait, 
with long legs of inadequate thickness, and he was destitute of 
eyebrows. The utmost assiduity also failed to bring out a mou- 
stache, although he used capillary fluids of appalling strength, 
rightly judging that for a man with a military career before him 
a certain amount of hair on the face is as essential as uniform or 
a sword. His mind was of a similar pattern, weak, reclining, 
and inane; in a word, he had drawn the line between sanity and 
imbecility with a most baffling nicety. He walked with his head 
a little on one side, dressed in the top of the fashion, wore as 
many different suits as there are hours in the day, lost money 
mildly at cards, and came to church regularly every Sunday 
morning, saying his prayers out of a book the size of a sixpence. 
He had a creditable desire to read only such publications as were 
likely to improve his mind, and he always inquired if a work was 
erroneous or not, saying that he was afraid lest he might be led 
into the perusal of something erroneous, and might never find it 
out. He admired women and adored cleverness, frankly confess- 
ing that he had none of his own, and thought it ‘such a useful 
thing, you know.’ Indeed, he might have sat for the immortal 
Mr. Toots, with whom he had so much in common that I fear 
readers may think Egerton Doolittle only a study of that great 
prince of noodles. But Egerton is a man by himself, in spite 
of a resemblance which fairly suggests that he is no more than a 
reflection. 

He met Car Temple at a ball and danced with her, and the 
young lady, true to herself, inquired in one of the pauses of 
the dance if he had read Alison’s History of Europe. Doolittle, 
whose weakness was not historical study, was able, with tolerable 
readiness, to assure her that he had not. He then sank into- 
silence, that this part of the conversation might settle into his 
mind. Presently he inquired, 

‘Is that work you spoke of just now a very big work ?’ 

‘ Very big,’ she answered. 

‘ More than one volume ?’ he asked, resolved not to let the 
talk flag. 

‘One volume!’ replied Caroline. ‘A dozen, I daresay.’ 

‘A dozen!’ exclaimed Doolittle. He was so overwhelmed by 
this statement that he did not alter a muscle of his face nor emit. 
a syllable for full five minutes. Then he began again : 
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* You haven’t read it, have you ?’ 

‘OQ dear, yes,’ Caroline replied, with the confidence of a 
practised student. 

‘The whole dozen volumes ?’ inquired Doolittle, who could 
scarcely believe his ears. 

‘ The whole dozen volumes,’ Caroline answered, repeating his 
words with a not ungraceful playfulness. 

‘ Then you must be a tremendously clever girl,’ he said, gazing 
at her with profound admiration and awe. 

‘ Clever, because I have read twelve volumes !’ cried Caroline, 
who had a sprightly wit. ‘I shall read twelve hundred, and see 
what you say then.’ 

‘No,’ Egerton said gravely ; ‘ you will not read twelve hun- 
dred volumes, I am sure.’ 

Egerton meditated for another few minutes. Then he asked, 

‘Is it an erroneous work ?’ 

‘ Thoroughly,’ Car replied, with decision. She was a Radical. 

‘Don’t you think it dangerous to read erroneous works ?’ 

‘ Don’t know,’ Car answered.. ‘Not very.’ She tossed her 
head with a mixture of laughter and light scorn. 

‘If I were to read twelve volumes of an erroneous work I 
should be quite upset,’ Egerton said, as if he were talking of 
lobster salad. ‘Upset for weeks. But you are tremendously 
strong, and you know it—in mind, I mean.’ 

Caroline was not displeased with Doolittle’s frank admiration 
of her powers, nor did she despise it, though its silliness she 
plainly saw. Something told her he would one day be a lover, 
and she did not turn from the prospect with aversion. Doolittle 
was rich, but I do not mean to say that his riches alone made 
him tolerable in her eyes. She is not the first clever girl who has 
liked a man—as husband—because he was weak-minded. Car 
Temple, fond of clever men, preferred in the matrimonial relation 
a fool ; but her actual or possible reasons for this preference must 
be discovered by more penetrating dissectors of human nature 
than myself. 

Doolittle astonished his parents mightily when he informed 
them, with unusual bluntness and energy, that he had fallen in 
love. Astonishment with the old people quickly ran on into fear; 
for in a brain so weak as his what might not love accomplish ? 
They trembled lest they should hear him say that some pretty 
milliner or shop-girl had conquered him ; for he affected little 
flirtations of that sort. When, therefore, the young simpleton 
gave the name of Car Temple his parents could not altogether 
conceal their feelings of relief. It is true their acquaintance 
with the Temples was the slightest in the world; but still she 
was a lady, and they accepted her as daughter-in-law prospective 
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without any hesitation. Equipped with this permission, Doo- 
little flew off down street, not intending to call on his beloved, 
or, indeed, to do anything in particular, when, as the Fates 
would have it, he tumbled into his love-making in this fashion. 
Who should he see, swimming gracefully up the drowsy street, 
but Car herself, tall, elegant, and altogether bewitching. Doo- 
little’s heart flew into his mouth. He slackened speed, lest he 
should come upon her before he had braced his nerves for the 
meeting ; and while he loitered, Car turned into a haberdasher’s 
shop. He now drew near cautiously, and soon spied her seated 
at the counter trying on gloves. Doolittle, never a wholly re- 
sponsible being, was so fluttered that his behaviour for the next 
few seconds must have had something mechanical in it. He 
stole into the shop, and Car was surprised to hear a chair softly 
drawn across the floor towards her, and before she could look up 
it was placed at her side; and then she saw Doolittle sinking 
into it, his eyes fixed on her face all the time as if he had been 
magnetised. Car felt the absurdity of the situation ; but with a 
readiness which her mother would have praised, she resolved not 
to let the shop people see anything to laugh at. So she gave 
Doolittle a lively little nod, as if his conduct were the most 
natural in the world, and holding up a pair of gloves, she asked 
her admirer if they were not a pretty colour. 

‘Capital gloves, I should say,’ he replied. ‘ Do let me pay 
for them !’ 

‘ Pay for my gloves!’ cried Car, breaking now into a hearty 
laugh at his absurdity. 

*O, do let me pay for them,’ he went on pleadingly. ‘The 
girl in this shop is such a nice girl—such a tremendously nice 
girl. I often buy gloves of her; she is so nice. Do let me pay 
for your gloves.’ 

‘We never pay here,’ Car replied, happy in her excuse. 
« Everything goes down in mamma's bill.’ 

‘I am sorry for that,’ the lover answered. ‘I should have 
liked to pay for your gloves. O, how are you? Are you very 
well ?’ he asked, addressing the shop-girl, who had returned by 
this time. 

She blushed at his salutation till she was like one of the 
beauties on her own glove-boxes. 

Whether keen-witted Car did not quite approve of this sort 
of encounter under her very eyes, or whether she was already 
suited, I cannot tell; but she remarked that she had got ail she 
wanted, and left the shop, not forbidding her admirer to follow 
her. Follow her he did, though in departing he manceuvred to 
get right behind her back, that he might freely bow his adieux 
to the nymph at the counter, which done he stepped into the 
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street with a face of great satisfuction, and walked at Miss Temple’s 
side. For many steps he said nothing; at last he looked up. 

‘ Did you say a dozen ?’ 

‘A dozen what?’ Car asked. She had forgotten the con- 
versation which had taken place a fortnight before. 

‘ That there were a dozen volumes in that work you read ?’ 
he replied. 

Car burst out laughing again. 

‘Tam not quite sure of the number,’ she said; ‘a great many.’ 

* Not a dozen—only a great many,’ he said, disappointed ; and 
then, brightening at his own thought, he added: ‘ Big volumes ?’ 

‘ Pretty big,’ answered Car. 

‘Because,’ he went on, with a vastly wise look, ‘ if the big 
volumes are twice as big as little volumes, then twelve would be 
twenty-four; would they not, Miss Temple ?’ 

‘I suppose so,’ she answered, a little impatient. 

‘ Anybody that reads twenty-four volumes must be tremend- 
ously clever,’ Doolittle said, bringing out this conclusion with a 
triumphant air. ‘I said you were tremendously clever; I know 
you are.’ 

After this came a pause, Doolittle walking reflectively at her 
side, and Car shaking with laughter, which by biting her lips 
she managed to hide. Then he took courage. 

‘Miss Temple, I want to marry a tremendously clever girl. 
I am not clever myself; I am very well, but not tremendously 
clever. Now, I want to marry a girl that can advise me and tell 
me what to talk about, and make up things for me to say, smart 
things, you know, that will look like my own. And I want a 
girl that will read works for me, and tell me if a work is erroneous ; 
for I don’t like to read erroneous works, Miss Temple. Now, 
do marry me, Miss Temple; for you are exactly that sort of girl, 
and you will take care of me—I mean I will take care of you. At 
least, I want you to marry me, if you don’t very much object ; 
I do, indeed, Miss Temple.’ 

It is a critical moment in a woman’s life when she is asked if 
she will marry a man whom she does not altogether dislike, and no 
doubt Car felt something of the gravity of her position. But she 
felt its absurdity too, and nothing could restrain her laughter. 
Doolittle seemed much discomiited. 

‘ Don't laugh,’ he said dolefully. ‘ People always are laugh- 
ing at me ; and it is tremendously trying, you know.’ 

‘I was not laughing at you,’ Car replied, relieved now that 
the outburst was over. ‘I was only thinking how vexed mamma 
will be with you for speaking to me in this sudden way.’ 

‘ Vexed, will she ?’ said Doolittle, with an air of trepidation ; 
for they were close to the gate of the Beeches. ‘Perhaps I had 
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better run home. Just advise me, for I feel tremendously 
nervous.” 

‘No; mamma won’t be very angry,’ Car answered reassur- 
ingly. ‘She is walking in the garden. Come in and see her.’ 

Doolittle became confident again at these words, trusting in 
Car’s superior knowledge ; and into the garden they came where 
was a great parasol moving to and fro, and under its canopy there 
promenaded the stately little figure of Mrs. Barbara Temple. 

‘ There is mamma,’ Car cried, whether in jest or earnest he 
could not tell, and darting away she left him with her mother. 

Now Mrs. Barbara Temple, watching the couple from beneath 
her parasol, had discerned in the twinkling of an eye how matters 
stood ; and knowing the young man and perceiving his confusion, 
which returned when Car vanished, the little queen of women 
came forward with an air that would have reassured a greater 
dunce than Doolittle. 

‘You have been attending on my daughter,’ she said, with 
her pleasantest smile. ‘ Most kind of you.’ 

‘O, you think it really was kind, do you ?’ cried Doolittle, 
set on his feet at once. ‘I am glad of that. I meant it kindly. 
I wanted to pay for her gloves ; but she would not let me, as you 
have a bill at the shop. It is a very nice shop, Mrs. Temple, 
and Miss Johnson is a capital girl.’ 

‘ And who is Miss Johnson ?’ asked Mrs. Temple blandly. 

‘O, Miss Johnson is the girl that sells the gloves,’ he 
answered. ‘ Perhaps I should not mention it to you’—here he 
giggled indescribably—‘ but she is a tremendously nice girl, and 
I have told her so several times.’ 

‘ Really, Mr. Doolittle,’ she answered, with an air of reproof 
something similar to a blow with a feather, ‘you should not 
talk in that way to young people.’ 

*O, you know, Mrs. Temple,’ he replied with sudden sobriety, 
‘I never mean any harm in what I say. In fact, I very seldom 
mean anything at all. But I never mean any harm—never.’ 

For a few seconds they promenaded side by side, and Mrs. 
Temple thought it best to let him begin the next bout. He racked 
his brain for something to say. 

‘Can I carry your umbrella for you ?’ he asked at last. 

‘No, thank you,’ she replied gaily. ‘It is not heavy.’ 

‘I should have thought it was heavy,’ he replied. ‘I am 
rather sorry it is not heavy. I should have liked to carry your 
umbrella for you.’ 

Pause and promenade again. 

‘ Mrs. Temple’—he cleared his throat desperately, and she 
knew what was to come. 

‘ Yes ?” 
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‘ Your daughter—the one I wanted to buy the gloves for—is 
a tremendously clever girl.’ 

‘ People are generally pleased with her,’ remarked the mother. 

‘ Tremendousty pleased, I should think. Do you know, Mrs. 
Temple, I should like to marry your daughter, if you did not 
mind. I should be particular about your not minding.’ 

Wise Mrs. Temple accepted and treated his proposal as if it 
had been couched in the most formal style. 

‘Such a desire is always complimentary,’ she remarked. 
‘May I ask if your parents know of this attachment ?’ 

‘O certainly, yes; this morning,’ he replied. 

‘Do they approve of it ?’ 

*O, quite. In fact my father said he was surprised at my 
showing so much sense; that he would never have expected it 
of me. O yes, they are quite pleased, I assure you, Mrs. Temple.’ 

‘In that case,’ the managing woman said blandly, ‘I shall 
leave the matter in my daughter’s hands. I have no objection, 
Mr. Doolittle—indeed that is not saying enough—I am pleased.’ 

And in this way clever, bookish, lively Car Temple was 
matrimonially engaged to one who might fairly be described as 
the silliest young man in all England. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MATRIMONIAL FISHING-ROD IS GIVEN, STILL 
SHOWING A PRETTY WOMAN AT ONE END, BUT NO FOOL AT THE OTHER, 


saHE next to follow—and 

= the succession was rapid 
—was the beauty Sibyl. 
Sibyl’s engagement was 
quite as singular as 
Car’s, and in neither 
case did these really 
beautiful and spirited 
young ladies marry 
equals. Fortune and 
rank were even enough, 
but in all beside there 
was the most unex- 
pected and unreason- 
able disparity. 

There lived a quarter 
of a mile down the road 
from the Beeches a 
wealthy bachelor named 

Goldmore—a man of fifty years or thereabout, tall, pompous, 
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and imposing to look at—a man of great solemnity, who 
never laughed except in a responsible sort of way, and who 
kept his coat well buttoned round his ample frame, typify- 
ing, it might be, the reserve with which he wrapped his per- 
sonality from view. He was the sort of man who, in a pic- 
ture-book, would look the very image of a respectable great 
Briton. There was an air of steady solvency about him—a balance 
at my banker’s air—which was very telling. The most timid 
shopkeeper would have given Goldmore credit for a thousand 
pounds before even hearing his name. His mien would have 
carried him. With his majesty, the bigness of his frame, his 
vast bony features, and the sober colour of his attire, he looked 
rather like an elephant who had cast his trunk, and was going 
round the world on a tour of solemn survey in a coat and 
trousers. 

Archibald Goldmore, Esq., had a nephew—his heir—who 
used to come and see him often, and who, being on the look-out 
for a wife, was struck with the beauty of Sibyl Temple. This 
Harry Goldmore was a lively young fellow, but no great favourite 
with his uncle. He was heir, because there was none other 
forthcoming, but nephew and uncle never quite hit it off. The 
young man was one of those fortunate or unfortunate people— 
very much either they are sure to be—who, without being exactly 
selfish, have yet an inordinate idea of their own claims upon life 
and their fellow creatures, with a proportionate disregard of other 
people’s feelings. Young Goldmore would always help himself 
to the best, even before his uncle’s eyes, and would never say, 
‘Uncle, won't you try this?’ or, ‘Let me recommend you so 
and so’—trifling attentions, but by such little acts young men 
sometimes make their fortunes. The nephew, too, well knowing 
that his uncle employed an unsurpassable cook and prided him- 
self upon his table, would yet in the most flippant style find fault 
with dishes, and declare that in his club in London the cooking 
was fifty times better. 

‘Outrageous sance this!’ he exclaimed one evening as he 
tasted his boiled mutton; ‘enough to put one off one’s feed.’ 

‘At your age,’ remarked his uncle solemnly, ‘I got very 
little sauce at all.’ . 

‘Gave enough, I daresay!’ retorted the witty young man, 
with a great roaring laugh; after which he finished his mutton 
and asked for another help, administering the condemned sauce 
plentifully. 

From these few hints every reader of observation can fill up 
a sketch of this young fellow’s character, and it need only be 
said that he was tolerably good-looking, by no means vicious, 
and with very passable manners, becoming almost agreeable on 
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the rare occasions when, standing in awe of somebody, he had 
the sense to curb his frolicsome disposition. 

He saw Sibyl Temple. Used as he was to believe the finest 
horses bred for him, the finest vintages grown for him, the 
richest dishes cooked for him, he, hearing and seeing that Sibyl 
was the handsomest girl in Kettlewell, easily concluded that she 
had been reared for him. So he began making eyes at her, and 
having perceived that she noticed his attentions—which she could 
not fail to do—he treated the conquest as made, and told his 
uncle on Sunday at lunch that he loved Miss Sibyl Temple, and 
that he had little doubt that she reciprocated the passion. 

Beneath some of our big middle-aged waistcoats there lie 
strange secrets. This ponderous Archibald Goldmore, elevated, 
pompous, and remote from sentiment as he appeared, had a 
buried sorrow ofhis own. Years ago his only brother, Goldmore’s 
father, died. The two brothers had ever been fondly attached. 
Life’s early struggle they had faced side by side, and an affec- 
tion never to be destroyed had, during those early years, laced 
their hearts together: The brother died. In dying he put his 
thin white hand out from under the bedclothes, and, catching 
Archibald’s wrist, begged him not to forget his little son soon 
to be an orphan. Archibald promised, and that promise, never 
broken, and reinforced year after -year by memories of the dead 
man, made the uncle merciful to the rudeness and the folly of 
this rash ‘and uncongenial youth. When the young man spoke 
of marriage, in some inexplicable way a reminiscence of long 
ago stole into the uncle’s heart, and made him sad and gentle. 

‘Harry,’ he said, with unusual kindness, ‘ you are young to 
marry, and have little of your own, but I approve of the idea on 
the whole. I shall make your way plain.’ 

‘O, that of course,’ replied the easy youth. ‘I settled that 
in my mind long ago ;’ and he laughed loudly. 

‘Suppose we make a call on the Temples to-morrow,’ the 
uncle said. 

‘No, not to-morrow, thank’ee,’ the passionate lover said, 
shaking his head. ‘To-morrow I ride over to Blancourt to see 
Jeffreson. Never hurry after the women. They think quite 
enough of themselves without our help ;’ which delicate speech 
he enlivened with a fresh laugh, loud, hearty, and vacant. 

The matter dropped. But at dinner that day, after the 
cloth had been removed, Archibald Goldmore, gravely renewing 
the subject, said, 

‘In a curious way your choice of Miss Temple—we say 
nothing about her view of the matter—’ 

‘O, that’s all right enough,’ young Harry said. 

‘That-we shall see,’ his uncle remarked ; ‘ for the present, 
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never mind. I was going to say your choice in a curious way 
approves itself to me; for do you know, Harry, I once had 
thoughts of proposing to the young lady myself.’ 

‘ Of what?’ screamed the nephew. 

‘ Of proposing to the young lady myself,’ the uncle repeated. 

‘Of wHat?’ exclaimed the nephew, again in a scream of 
undoubted surprise. He could neither believe his ears nor dis- 
believe them. 

‘ Of proposing to the young lady myself,’ Archibald Goldmore 
answered once more with steady solemnity. 

His nephew would hear no more. He burst into a roar of 
laughter, threw himself back in his chair, laughed loud and long, 
changed the key of his laugh, went high, went low, slapped the 
table, and in a general way signified that the most comical idea 
ever heard of since ideas first began had just been let loose upon 
the world. 

‘It is perfectly true,’ the uncle said, used to his nephew's 
mad moods, and not as yet affronted. 

‘ At your age!’ screamed the nephew, ‘marry a lovely girl 
like that! Do you think she would have looked at you?’ and 
so in a variety of phrases he put the absurdity, saluting each 
fancy with a fresh outburst of ridicule; while the uncle sat 
fuming over insults which were truly exasperating. But he was 
a man of great self-restraint, and he said nothing. 

All that night the nephew persisted in his ridicule: ‘ Uncle, 
what kind of a coat would you be married in ?’ ‘ Where would 
you have gone for your honeymoon?’ ‘How many bridesmaids 
would you have had ?’ ‘ Would it not have been suitable to have 
sage spinsters of fifty ?? and so on in an insane, but offensive, 
succession. The rude young fellow thought only of his sallies 
and his amusement; perhaps a little tincture of annoyance lay 
at the bottom, and made his jests taunts indeed. In any case, 
he jested to his heart’s content; and the uncle, boiling with 
anger, disclosed nothing of his fury. 

The nephew thought of a final witticism. After they had 
gone to bed, he marched to his uncle’s door and tapped; and 
the uncle hearing his voice, which for wittier effect he pitched 
low and serious, fancied he was going to apologise. The great 
man opened his door. 

‘Uncle,’ said the nephew in a grave tone, which carried on 
the illusion. 

‘ Well, Henry ?’ 

‘ Something has just struck me.’ 

‘ Well, Henry ?’ 

‘I could not go to bed without asking you.’ 

‘ What is it ?’ 
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‘ Make me godfather to number one.’ 

He dropped his voice lower than ever. And screaming again 
with rapture, he retreated down the corridor, and left his uncle 
to go to bed with what appetite for sleep he might. 

The next day he rode over to Blancourt, and at night 
returned to dinner. He was tired, and spoke little beyond a 
grumble at the fish. But when dessert began, feeling his ener- 
gies recruited, he thought it time to show something more of 
his playful ways. 

‘ Thought again about your marriage, uncle ?” 

‘Yes, Henry.’ 

‘You could not do a wiser thing than propose to a young 
beauty,’ said this young man of fatal rudeness. ‘The younger 
and the more beautiful, the wiser you will be.’ 

Here. came the facetious scream. It was always the same : 
short, shrill, spasmodic, irrational. 

‘ So I think, Henry.’ 

‘ Only don’t propose to Miss Sibyl Temple; she’s mine, you 
know.’ . 

‘ Have you asked her ?’ 

‘No; but I shall to-morrow.’ 

‘ Henry, I asked her to-day.’ 

*‘ What, for me ?’ : 

‘ No, for myself.’ 

* You did ?’ 

‘I did.’ 

‘Now don’t begin with any tricks, uncle,’ the young man 
said, rising from his chair with alarm in his face; ‘I hate prac- 
tical jokes.’ 

‘ This is no joke,’ the uncle answered with calmness. ‘I 
asked Miss Sibyl Temple to-day to marry me, and she said 
“Yes.” She is my affianced wife, and with her mother’s full 
consent.” 

Poor Harry Goldmore’s face fell as visibly during this 
announcement as if it had been a house tumbling down story by 
story. At the end—the speech was slowly delivered by his 
uncle—he called out in exactly the note in which an angry boy 
says ‘I won’t play any more,’ 

‘ Well, it’s the shabbiest thing I ever heard of.’ 

‘ Henry, listen to me,’ the uncle said severely. ‘ You are a 
thoughtless young man, and you know well your affections were 
not engaged ; I doubt, indeed, if you have any affections to engage. 
You have been rude and even brutal in your language to me: I 
forgive you ; you have had a lesson. I would have provided for 
your marriage with Miss Temple, and still I will provide for it 
with any young lady I approve of. I am going to my library 
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now, and you had better think this matter over, and ask yourself 
whether you would not be wise if you learnt good manners. Iam 
not harsh with you, and as long as you are not immoral I never 
will be harsh, for your father’s sake. But I shall marry Miss 
Sibyl Temple, and you shall not.’ 

He rose and left the room, majestic, like the Tower of Babel 
walking off with itself; and the young man, petrified, followed 
him with his eyes as he departed, and then sank speechless 
into a chair. 

And thus, reader, was the second, the beautiful, Miss Tem- 
ple engaged to be married. 


CHAPTER V. 


TO BE READ CAREFULLY, FOR IT IS LITTLE LESS THAN A HANDBOOK FOR LOVERS, 
WITH FULL INSTRUCTIONS AS TO WHEN AND HOW. 


THE course of true love, if it never runs smooth, very often 
runs slowly. No one can say that Car or Sibyl Temple married 
for love ; we need not assert that they sold themselves ; mar- 
riages such as theirs are made every day, with the sanction of 
the Church and the praise of the world; but they are not ideal 
marriages, not romantic—not the stuff out of which love stories 
can be made. Sweet Sophia Temple, the beauty and heroine of 
this tale, was not proposed to so abruptly, nor married so 
hastily. 

Young Brent was shy. To increase his shyness he was pas- 
sionately in love, and love made a thousand things delights to him 
which a well-informed modern man might do for his lady once, 
but not twice certainly. For instance, young Brent would stroll 
about the town half a morning waiting for a chance meeting ; and 
if, after he had executed a perfect walking-match in slow time, 
he met Sophia, and she gave him a smile, or exchanged a few 
words, he woald return home all aglow, and could hardly sit down 
to his geology, so hot his flame would burn. Week after week this 
went on. Silly young fellow, when he might have been bathing 
in the full tide of courtship, to be thus timidly treading the margin 
of the golden sea! Yet perhaps not so silly after all ; since most. 
people agree that love’s preludes are so delicious that they may 
well be lengthened ; and some say that the water is pellucid 
near the shore and turbid when we venture farther out. 

This I will say in defence of him. Sophia, more than most 
women, was fitted for this slow worshipping kind of courtship. 
It often struck me that she was already what one might imagine 
a good warm-hearted and beautiful woman becoming in a more 
exalted state of existence. She had the gold of our nature, with 
very little of its dross. From her, more than from any woman I 
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ever knew, or man either, did I learn how comely human nature 
may be when harmoniously developed ; how various qualities of 
mind and soul, which we are apt to think conflicting, such as 
humour and devotion, passion and purity, may, when combined 
in proper proportions, be each the complement of the other. 
Sophia changed from mood to mood with an ease, an absence of 
constraint, which was the sign of a nature reconciled to life in 
the best sense. I am going to mention a trivial occurrence, but 
to me it was significant. I saw her one morning greatly 
interested in an account of a wedding-robe, its colour, trimmings, 
and the usual sequels—just as seriously interested as the most 
dressy of her sex could have been. A little while after, when 
& piece of poetry was read aloud by somebody in the company 
—one of Tom Hood's, I think, just published; a little fragment 
written in that note of mingled humour and sadness which was so 
much his own—I saw Sophia’s face with a ripple of fun on it 
passing, with the poem, into seriousness. It seemed as if the soul 
of the poet in its double mood of laughter and tears were express- 
ing itself in her lovely features. It is a small matter to mention— 
laughable, perhaps—but it impressed me, and it was indeed a 
disclosure of her character. She had a frank spontaneous sym- 
pathy with life all round and in every part, such as I never met 
in any one beside herself. By reason of this virtue she was 
always interested in what was going on, and the very quality 
which subdued her individuality in one way made her character 
fresh and delightful in another. Sophia charmed by her constella- 
tion of charmr, the grouping of virtues and graces of body and mind, 
which seemed to make her sympathetic with the most opposite 
persons, and at home in the most various scenes. 

Was there a key to all this ? or was she simply a Phenix in 
muslin, a paragon, admirable and inexplicable? It is my con- 
viction that her mother’s constant lectures on the subject of women 
making themselves fascinating—lectures which fell on ears that 
interpreted every word into a new and higher language than the 
original—gave that bent to her disposition which made her 
what she was. The little morning-room disquisitions, with 
ballrooms and lawns and dinner-tables for texts, concerning 
dresses and marriages and carriages and fortunes and smiles 
and postures and witty answers and complaisancy,—these all 
Sophia carried up to a higher level of idea and aspiration. She 
resolved to charm others with happiness and goodness in view, not 
mere society conquests. Mrs. Barbara Temple’s prelections were 
delivered in the spirit of Lord Chesterfield, low and selfish, under 
a thin disguise of good-humour. Sophia, by the instinct of a lofty 
nature, resolved to use the means her mother recommended, but 
with a different end in view. And here was the pleasing origin- 
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ality of her life; she used worldly methods for most unworldly ends. 
The polish, the graces, the social attractions, the accomplishments, 
literature and wit, which saints either despise or at best only 
tolerate, she used as the very material out of which her noble 
purpose must be woven. And so she remained rather worldly 
than otherwise on the face of her life, and serious people 
declared she needed conversion. But in the secret interior 
of her intentions she was truly devoted, trying, by the spell 
of a beautiful womanhood, to make those with whom she lived 
better and happier. Certain wise men explain the miracle of 
Pentecost as having lain in the ears that heard, not in the tongues 
that spoke ; the listeners clothing the speech with a sense of their 
own. So worldly good-humoured Mrs. Barbara Temple said her 
shrewd say ; but the words as they pattered from her lips caught 
from the daughter’s finer ear a music and a meaning which the 
speaker never understood. 

With slow delight, with many a blush, with stolen glances 
and few shy words, the courtship of Percival and Sophia pro- 
gressed, and each had commended the other in their inmost souls 
long before any love was expressed. Brent senior had quite 
recovered his spirits in the presence of Mrs. Barbara Temple, and 
his easy-moved laughter was heard in dining-room and drawing- 
room as of old. Accordingly, to and fro, from house to house, 
the families went ; and the young people had plenty of occasions 
of making love, though it was as yet love unspoken. 

The reader who is a swimmer often sees intrepid men of the 
water taking a header into the sea with a prodigious splash, and 
reappearing with a mighty puff and a somewhat dazed expression. 
These heroes call it enjoyment; and it may be. For my part, I 
like taking to the water gently. To stand beside some clear 
summer tide, and gently, with scarcely a ripple of the wave, 
inch by inch, to sink into the ocean, and feel that delightful 
embrace creeping up and round you, and then at last to lay your 
cheek against ocean’s yielding breast and glide and paddle away, 
having hardly wetted the tip of your nose all the time: that 
is my notion of earthly paradise. Applied to love the analogy 
takes this form: some people plunge into love, crash, dive, reap- 
pear, often looking a little the worse for it. Others sink into 
love inch by inch, letting the delightful dream enfold them slowly, 
till they are borne altogether away. There are, then, two schools 
of lovers—those who plunge, and those who inch; and those who 
plunge are wise, but those who inch are wiser. 

Percival, either by foresight or simply through circumstance, 
was an ‘incher.’ Pleasant work he found it. But is a grave 
history like mine to detail every nod, glance, blush, smile, sigh, 
and so on? or are grave students like my readers to be so trifled 
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with? Let me, with wise reserve, be content, for this chapter 
at least, with one closing scene. 

End of January. Weather, much rain and windy; time, 
8.15 P.m.; scene, dining-room at Mrs. Barbara Temple’s ; per- 
sons present, Percival and Sophia. Mark, reader, they have 
been here since the rest rose from lunch, talking about anything 
or nothing, but growing warmer—at least Percival was growing 
warmer—every moment. He believes the hour has come. So 
stand the two at the window, watching the drops that course 
down the panes, and idly racing drop against drop. Sophia wins 
three drops running. 

‘Ah,’ Percival remarks with a sigh, ‘it is no use. I can 
never stand against you.’ 

Sophia thinks she understands this, and sighs, too, faintly, 
blushes about the thousandth part of a tint, droops her head about 
the millionth part of an inch. He sees all. 

‘ What a stormy day!’ he says next. 

‘ Very stormy.’ 

‘ And yet it does not seem dull, not in here, does it?’ Artful 
young man! he lowered his voice towards the end of the sen- 
tence, as if the very walls must not hear, but she only. 

*O no; it does not seem a bit dull in here,’ she responds. 
There is a regular lovers’ way of saying the same thing to and 
fro; the simpletons mean to intimate their entire oneness in all 
things, spoken or thought. 

Sophia looked very lovely just at that moment, with the fear 
that is joy hovering over her, casting lights on her eyes, flushes 
on her cheek, and making her every slightest motion tender and 
gentle. He feels that now he is full in the sway of the whirl- 
pool ; on and on he will be borne until he has told her all. 

‘ Something very singular happened to me in Australia,’ Per- 
cival says, bending nearer to her ; ‘ something I am half afraid to 
speak of.’ 

Here he stops. 

‘Tell me about it,’ she whispers, O so low, so deliciously ! 
She meant: Anything you say will be sweet to hear—especially 
what you are going to say. 

‘It was something so strange, so unforeseen! One of those 
things which happen we cannot tell how, leading to we cannot tell 
what.’ 

He stopped again. Again she murmured one of those sen- 
tences which women never speak but to one ear only, unbaring 
their hearts. 

* Tell me about it.’ 

‘ While I was in Australia I fell in love with a girl, who is 
the queen of my heart, and shall be till I die.’ 
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Her posture never changed, not by the movement of a finger; 
and I do not think the sharpest watcher would have seen a 
quiver of her eyelid or a tremor of her lip. But the life went 
from her face and eyes, and the fear that is joy vanished, 
leaving behind the fear that is fear indeed. 

‘ Are the girls—the girls—in Australia—very pretty ?’ she 
inquired, in a death-like voice. 

The next moment she would be in his arms; the next 
moment his kiss would have dropped in a burning seal on her 
lips; the next moment she would have been his, declared so 
by signs which even her modesty could not have hidden. Alas, 
how short is the space allotted to whispering blushing love in 
this rough world! Just then the dining-room door opened, and 
in rushed little Mr. Brent, roaring with laughter, stamping on 
the floor, choking, rubbing his hands. And Mrs. Barbara Temple 
followed laughing, but not in his fashion. 

‘ And then,’ cried the parson between his rapturous bursts, 
‘then, without another word, down sat the dean, looking so 
important, so dignified, so reproving—just like an angry turkey- 
cock, I assure you, Mrs. Temple. Down he sat on his new hat 
—crash ! it was stove in—his new hat! And up he jumps again, 
and exclaims, ‘‘ Bless me, my hat!’’’ 

Rosy with his boisterous mirth, he went up and down, not 
knowing what he had done, though quick-eyed Mrs. Temple 
suspected, and would have withdrawn. Percival looked inex- 
pressibly discomfited. Who should make the next move? It 
was Sophia. 

‘Good to have a merry heart, Mr. Brent!’ she said, smiling 
at him in a way which showed—he told his son as they went 
home—that she at least enjoyed the story. And she darted 
from the room. But Percival could not see her face before she 
was gone. 

Fixed he stood, poor baffled young fellow ; the arms dropped 
at his side which were to bave been wound about the girl he 
loved; his face a blank, his heart full of vexation. Meanwhile 
the little Rector fell into a chair, and sent up peal after peal of 
most obstreperous mirth. 

‘The dean was new, and the hat was new. When he sat 
down we heard the crash. When he got up no one living could 
have told which looked more dismal, his face or his hat. ‘‘ Bless 
me, my hat /” T hear him saying it now, Mrs. Temple. The finest 
sight I ever saw. Percival, Percival, why don’t you laugh ?’ 


(To be continued.) 





ANSWER TO ‘A NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE.’ 


<———— 


I HOLD your message in my hand, 
~A message sweet to me, 

Wherein you promise me your love 
To all eternity. 

You want to know your answer now, 
If joy or pain your part, 

And whether I as well as you 
Am pierced by Cupid’s dart ? 


O darling, you can little tell 
How much I love you now; 

To you for ever faithful be 
Is my fond sacred vow : 

Could I but press your hands in mine, 
And give you for your own 

This heart—this life that lives for you, 
And for the past atone, 


O love, what joy would then be mine ! 
An ocean wide of bliss, 

A perfect sense of calm and rest, 
All centred in a kiss ! 

A joy so deep, so vast, so great— 
A joy for me alone 

To know that you love me so well, 
And want me for your own. 


Thongh, dear one, you are far away, 
And leave me here alone, 

Yet I am sure for more than this 
The future will atone ; 

When you and I shall meet again, 
And meet to part no more, 

O, then shall all forgotten be 
The time our hearts were sore ! 


If months would only hasten on, 
And fleet this glad New Year, 
*Twould join our lives in one, and bring 
Our happiness quite near ; 
So this the answer that I send, 
"Tis all that I may say— 
To me the best that time can bring 
Will be our wedding-day ! FLORANCE. 
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Ir so happened, in the course of 
my wanderings through the wil- 
derness of this world, as good 
John Bunyan begins the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, that I alighted upon a 
place where there was a certain 
den, which was a den of a very 
agreeable description, being none 
other than the study or den of a 
kind and very learned friend, who 
owned one of the pleasantest of 
vicarages in the environs of Lon- 
don. I marked the day in ques- 
tion both with a red letter and 
with a white stone. My host 
was one of the few men whom I 
know with a European reputation, 
who hospitably entertained me, 
and also gave me a kind of intel- 
lectual fare, which I was hardly 
likely to obtain at any other table 
than his own. He realised more 
than any other clergyman I have 
known Praed’s pretty poem of 
the Vicar, only Praed’s Vicar was 
quite a commonplace kind of per- 
son in comparison with my friend. 
He was one who, in a remarkable 
degree, harmonised the wisdom 
of the serpent with the harmless- 
ness of the dove. Cicero said of 
Plato that he talked as Jupiter 
would talk if Jupiter spoke Greek ; 
but I will say of my host that he 
talked as Cicero or Plato might 
have talked if those illustrious 
personages had spoken English. 
It hardly needed the curious and 
interesting history of the later 
proceedings of the day to embalm 
it in my memory. As I sat dis- 
cussing palimpsests and variorum 
readings, uncial and cursive manu- 
scripts, the sweet chime of the 
village bells came across the land- 
scape. The tone harmonised well 


with the pretty scenery, the 
‘greenerie and abundance,’ the 
roses and honeysuckles, the trel- 
lised paths and embowered seats. 

‘I did not know that you had 
established an afternoon service 
in this little place, vicar.’ 

‘My friend, you have come 
upon a solemn anniversary. To- 
day we celebrate a pious and im- 
mortal memory.’ 

‘Who might that happen to 
be? 

‘It is the memory of a bene- 
factor of the human species.’ 

‘And have you a special ser- 
vice about him ? 

‘Something of the sort; at 
least, a sermon is always preached 
on the occasion of his anniver- 


, 


Then the story was told me. It 
is one, I suppose, which has many 
parallels in the metropolis and its 


neighbourhood. There is the 
great and worshipful Society of 
Envelope-makers, This Society 
had a Benefactor. Indeed, it pos- 
sessed a variety of benefactors, 
who were extremely solvent dur- 
ing their lives, and proved very 
lucrative after their demise. This 
ingenuous Envelope - maker be- 
queathed a considerable amount 
to the liverymen of his Company, 
and they naturally held his me- 
mory in pious veneration. He 
was buried in one of the prettiest 
parts of the lovely churchyard. 
Hither resort the affectionate 
Cotmpany, as to a shrine. The 
benefactor had made provision 
that he should have a becoming 
monument, and with pious care 
the Company, as a company, 
visited it regularly every year. 
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On this solemn and edifying oc- 
casion the vicar had to preach a 
sermon before the master and 
brethren of the worshipful Com- 
pany. After the service the Com- 
pany inspected the monument, 
which they were, allegorically 
speaking, supposed to bedew with 
their tears. They then proceeded 
to relieve their feelings, after this 
great moral tension, at some hotel 
in the neighbourhood, where they 
still farther celebrated the bene- 
factor in a way which would 
have been highly agreeable to his 
feelings, if he had been origin- 
ally a man of a convivial turn of 
mind. 

I was invited by the kind- 
hearted vicar to accompany him 
in his rounds through the parish, 
and to attend service, if I was so 
disposed to witness the proceed- 
ings of the City Company. A 
great deal is said about the pro- 


ceedings of City Companies of ~ 


the present day, and there is ac- 
tually a Commission to sit upon 
them, and inquire into their his- 
tory and condition. I am not 
writing these few lines either in 
their attack or defence, and make 
no doubt that, like all time- 
worn institutions, they are sus- 
ceptible of improvement and ex- 
tension. But it may be worth 
while looking at the simple, 
kindly, picturesque history of the 
day’s proceedings, especially as in 
this era of Gladstonian legisla- 
tion such proceedings may become 
numbered with the past; and 
certainly no proceedings more 
simple, kindly, and natural could 
be devised, with the quaint and 
picturesque, such as gives tone and 
colour to our workaday history, 
and relieves the sombreness which, 
I am afraid, mainly characterises 
City life. 

The country parish through 
which we bent our steps was not 
as in the olden days of romantic 
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beauty. London had stretched 
out its long arms and overtaken 
this sylvan neighbourhood, as it 
has overtaken many others. The 
bricks and mortar had broken out 
in divers spots — provocative of 
chronic irritability to the lovers 
of a past day. Still there are 
some delicious bits in our village of 
Highdowns, notably about the old 
manor-house and the old rectory. 
The churchyard was one of extra- 
ordinary beauty, and noted as 
such among the churchyards of 
the entourage of London. It 
seemed all that is meant by ‘a 
cemetery, —the sleeping-place of 
the just. I have known of per- 
sons who have wandered to this 
spot on a summer's day, and there 


_ have looked and gazed, and softly 


wished that their own bones 
should find a resting-place in this 
lovely secluded acre ofGod. One 
might easily spend a profitable 
time, like Hervey, in meditating 
among the tombstones. The 
panorama surveyed from the 
churchyard and from some other 
points in the neighbourhood is 
replete with beauty and interest. 
The land is one of hills and 
streams, of fountains and brooks. 
A certain keen observer writes 
respecting it: ‘The country is 
exceedingly pleasant, green, abun- 
dantly wooded, the trees large 
and various ; undulating, the hills 
affording very pleasant views, the 
valleys many pretty tield-paths 
and quiet shady lanes, with hedges 
full of hawthorns, wild roses, 
honeysuckles and brambles and 
bluebells growing everywhere by 
the waysides.’ The waters are 
gathered into a large lake, one of 
the largest near London, haunted 
by many kinds of waders and 
water-fowl. Some of my readers 
may be surprised to hear that 
there is a beautiful little book on 
the ‘ birds of Middlesex,’ and that 
the heron, wild-duck, and teal are 
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to be found within half a dozen 
miles of Regent Circus. 

I cannot say that the church 
exactly corresponds in beauty to 
the churchyard. Yet a lover of 
old churches might find scope for 
a keen and interesting examina- 
tion. Restoration has done some- 
thing, but done it in a poor sort 
of way. It has put in some poor 
commonplace windows, and left 
the deep heavy galleries; but 
there is a fine old font with an 
arcade of intersecting arches. The 
old bare arches on octagonal piers 
were probably remnants of an 
older foundation. But there are 
some interesting monuments, as is 
almost invariably the case with 
churches in the neighbourhood of 
London. Here, in life-size marble, 
lies a lawyer of the time of King 
William IIT., who wasonce a Com- 
missioner of the Great Seal, and 
appears, even in his tomb, to be 
very proud of that distinction ; 
for he wears a Chancellor’s robe, 
his purse, and flowing wig. Also 
one of our old dramatists, and a 
bishop of our Church. 

Such were the surroundings 
amid which the City Company 
were to spend a festive day. To 
use Goldsmith’s expression, they 
could here while away a day with- 
out offence to God or injury to man. 
If the worshipful Envelope-makers 
had the pleasure of an outing, 
it must always be remembered 
that they were sacrificing the 
business or pleasure of some of 
the most valuable hours of one 
of the best daysin the year. This 
was the reason of the comparative 
smallness of the contingent that 
could celebrate the benefactor on 
his chosen day. 

It was a mild lovely afternoon. 
As we wandered through the 
church the breeze stole in laden 
with the scent of flowers and the 
sweet low murmur of the infinite 
summer life. The light could 
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hardly penetrate through the small 
windows to the gloom of the gal- 
leries and arches. It realised 
Spenser’s weird line, ‘A little 
gloaming light much like a shade.’ 
The hour of service was reached 
and passed, but there was no 
symptom of anything in the way 
of a congregation. There were 
plenty of houses and cottages in 
sight; but nowhere along the 
paths was there any view of en- 
lightened parishioners wending 
their way in a churchward direc- 
tion. In George Herbert’s time, 
according to Izaak Walton, 
whose venerable statements ap- 
pear to be hardly free from a little 
exaggeration, the labourers would 
leave plough and spade at the tone 
of the tinkling bell to attend ser- 
vice. That state of things has 
passed away, leaving it an open 
question whether ‘ merrie England’ 
is as merrie, or as wise, or as religi- 
ous as she used tobe. This, how- 
ever, was not a service, 
but an extraordinary one, held only 
once a year; and those who had 
no share in the benefactor’s liberal 
provisions might be excused if 
they did not honour the pious 
and immortal memory. Presently, 
however, there was a sound of 
carriage-wheels, and a scamper of 
youthful feet, that betokened the 
presence of some abnormal event 
at the entrance. In the mean 
time I had taken my position in 
the neighbourhood of the kindly 
vicar. Very soon a set of stately 
personages, in Indian file, pro- 
ceeded to fill one of the longest 
pews. The vision took my wan- 
dering thoughts back into the re- 
gion of those famous civic worthies, 
Whittington and Gilpin. An ex- 
pression of probity and prosper- 
ity pervaded the countenance of 
each worthy citizen of credit and 
renown. A gentle subdued me- 
lancholy stole over their faces, as 
if at times they were absorbed in 
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the abstract contemplation of the 
merits of the deceased benefactor. 
The organist was present, but there 
was not much choir; still the 
music harmonised thoroughly well 
with the strangeness and sweetness 
of the scene. Then the vicar ascend- 
ed the pulpit. He did not, as might 
have been expected, enlarge on 
the virtues of the benefactor, and 
the great blessings of the estab. 
lished order of things to those 
who are beneficially concerned. It 
might be presumed that such 
topics had been thoroughly worn 
since the origin of the series. Such 
a series might by this time have 
constituted a set of Bampton or 
Hulsean Lectures. The sermon 
was, nevertheless, one of the most 
remarkable features of the customs 
of the day. The vicar preached 
with as much force and earnestness 
to his six auditors as if they had 
been six thousand in the nave of 
the Abbey or St. Paul's. The 
probability is that the six thou- 
sand would not have heard so 
good a sermon. I know one of 
our popular preachers who takes 
up into the pulpit two sermons— 
one of the very best, and one 
which he considers only middling. 
If there is not a first-rate congre- 
gation, he declines to produce his 
first-rate sermon, and gives his 
comparatively scanty congregation 
the theological pabulum which he 
considers to be quite good enough 
for them. Such, however, was 
not the case with our vicar. He 
gave us of his very best. The 
subject was one of great interest 
and importance at the present 
time, and he handled it with an 
amount of argument and illustra- 
tion that would have done credit 
to Burke, and with a gift of spon- 
taneous oratory that only made 
one deeply regret that it had not 
a more extended area for its ex- 
hibition. It was an audience 
few, but fit. Not one of the civic 
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brotherhood nodded his head, and 
several of them privately expressed 
to me afterwards their solemn ap- 
preciation of the sermon. Indeed, 
I fully believe that if, after the 
ancient fashion, the preacher had 
held up an hour-glass, he would 
have been encouraged by a deep 
murmur of appreciation from his 
audience to turn it up on the 
other side, and go in for another 
spell. 

The service over, there ensued 
kindly greetings in the porch. 
Then a kind of informal procession 
was made up, and we moved in 
state to contemplate the tomb of 
the benefactor and inspect its 
present condition. It did not 
appear that itscondition materially 
varied from the aspect which it 


- presented the year before. A 


feeling of serenity, however, filled 
the bosom on the accomplishment 
of a solemn duty, analogous to that 


. mysterious joy which gently steals 


over neuter plurals when they 
encounter a verbum singulare. I 
was a perfect stranger to the civic 
company, but then, to be sure, I 
had the best of introductions in 
my host. Presently the worthy 
master took off his hat, and in 
the pleasantest and most hospita- 
ble of tones invited me to become 
the guest of the company, as they 
were about to proceed to recruit 
themselves after their pilgrimage 
to this distant shrine and the 
observation of the rites due to 
the memory of the benefactor. 
Our place of refection was to be 
at Hampstead, and conveyances 
were at the gate to take us there. 

Our carriages drew up with 
much stateliness at the door of 
Jack Straw’s Castle, to the great. 
admiration of a little crowd and 
with the breathless attention of 
obsequious waiters. Years before, 
I had made my humble visit to 
this hostel, at the close of a long 
summer’sexcursion, and had drunk 
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a lowly mixture of beer and ginger- 
beer, knowingly yclept shandy- 
gaff in college-days, It had never 
entered my loftiest ambition that 
I should ever be an honoured 
guest within those expensive por- 
tals, and that the good of the 
land shouid there be spread before 
me. Some of the social aspects of 
the entertainment rather reversed 
my preconceived ideas. The host 
or chairman, who was an alder- 
man, a member of Parliament, and 
in the natural course of things 
would be Lord Mayor, so far 
from being of the rubicund port- 
wine appearance, was extremely 
simple in his tastes, one might 
almost say an abstemious man. 
He might have given the grandest 
of entertainments in his own civic 
hall ; but he preferred Jack Straw’s 
Castle for its comparatively whole- 
somer fare and most pleasant 
aspect. 

And who shall say that our 
worshipful master was wrong? 
Certainly not I, as I looked from 
the bow-window of the castellated 
abode of the Man of Straw. 
Hampstead formerly belonged to 
‘the parish which I have called 
Highdowns, which I supposed led 
to the combination of the two 
places, though it is now broken 
up into many parishes of its own. 
I always understood that one 
should go to Rosherville to spend 
a heppy day—only imagine that 
perfect bliss could be there secured 
for the very moderate outlay of 
eighteenpence! What a pity 
that the Caliph, who only scored 
eleven happy days in his life, had 
not lived in the Rosherville period 
of human history! For Rosher- 
ville, I am inclined at the present 
time to read Hampstead. So evi- 
dently thought the amorous young 
pairs, who in the soft summer even- 
ing were wandering on the hill or 
in the Vale of Health amid the 
furze and broom and brake. It 
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requires an effort of the imagina- 
tion to recall the time when Hamp- 
stead, like Epsom, was once a 
veritable watering-place, to which 
denizens of London resorted to 
partake of the medicinal waters, 
and then repair to the Long Room 
for tea and cards. 

Those famous young ladies, 
Evelina in her adventures, and 
Clarissa Harlowe, restaurated 
at Hampstead. Alas, the drain- 
age and the railway have dealt 
unkindly with the medicinal 
springs! The place nevertheless 
continued so dissipated that it 
was exposed in a satire ‘by a 
Serious Person of Quality.’ Hamp- 
stead, however, contrived to sur- 
vive this crushing blow. Many 
chapters of the social and literary 
history of England might be con- 
structed out of topics connected 
with the hill and heath of Hamp- 
stead. 

Our Jack Straw’s Castle itself 
is full of interest. Down in the 
hospitable kitchen is a mantel- 
shelf supposed to be made from a 
gibbet on which a famous high- 
wayman was executed on Houns- 
low Heath. Another gruesome 
memory is that of John Sadler, 
who, having beguiled many to 
their ruin, poisoned himself with 
prussic acid on the slope behind 
the Castle. He, no doubt, was 
the original of Charles Dickens's 
Mr. Merdle. Dickens, with whom 
conviviality was a creed, was very 
fond of coming over here, as may 
be repeatedly seen in Mr. Forster's 
work on his Life and Letters. It 
would be easy to cull out of con- 
temporary literature the notes of 
many festive days at Hampstead. 
Dickens made himself a kind of 
laureate of eating and drinking, 
and ought to be held in special 
honour by the City companies. 
I take up the last volume of his 
Letters, and here is an extract 
from one to an American friend : 
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‘Come to England! Come to 
England! Our oysters are small, 
I know. They are said by Ameri- 
cans to be coppery ; but our hearts 
are of the largest size. We are 
thought to excel in shrimps; to 
be far from despicable in point of 
lobsters ; and in periwinkles are 
considered to challenge the uni- 
verse. Our oysters, small though 
they be, are not devoid of the re- 
freshing influence which that 
species of fish is supposed to ex- 
ercise in these latitudes. ...I 
wish you had been at Greenwich 
the other day when a party of 
friends gave me a private dinner 
—public ones I have refused. 
C—— was perfectly wild at the 
réunion ; and, singing all manner 
of marine songs, wound up the 
entertainment by coming home 
(six miles) in a little open phaeton 
of mine, on his head, to the 
mingled delight and indignation 
of the metropolitan police. We 
were very jovial indeed; and I 
assure you that I drank your 
health with fearful vigour and 
energy.” 

It is rather curious that such a 
gifted being should write in so 
broadly farcical a way, and with- 
out any particular meaning. I am 
afraid that our Bands of Hope, on 
some future advanced day, may 
be forbidden to read Dickens. 
The great novelist and cold punch 
will certainly go down to posterity 
together. 1t may be said, how- 
ever, for Dickens that it is not 
so much for sheer eating and 
drinking that his pedestrian Muse 
contends, as for the smiles, the 
shaken hand, the warm kind- 
heartedness, associated with eat- 
ing and drinking in the British 
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mind as well as in the British 
body—which, by the way, are 
items in the argument probably 
not taken into account by the 
progenitors of the Bands of Hope. 

I was informed that ours was 
only a very simple repast, and 
merely a faint example of what 
the Company was capable of show- 
ing upon a really high day. This 
left the mind in a state of pleas- 
ing bewilderment as to the poten- 
tiality of civic feasts. One of the 
Company remarked that we were 
going to have a little of all sorts, 
and all sorts were of the best. 
The talk was as good as the viands 
and the wines. The clerk of the 
Company came out with a won- 
derful amount of civic lore, trac- 
ing the fortunes of the Company 


beyond the time of the Great Fire, 


and giving traditions of their quiet, 
quaint old hall. We strolled to 
the window and took in the famous 


-landscape, and revived some of its 


wealth of associations. The shut- 
tlecock, conversation, flew about, 
and never fell to the floor for 
the want of a battledore. I have 
dined with my Lord Mayor him- 
self in his castle of a Mansion 
House, where his eight-and-forty 
cooks have prepared a repast fit 
for the Arabian Nights ; but the 
hospitality of Jack Straw’s Castle 
did not fall behind. Our party 
broke up quite early in the sum- 
mer twilight. My last look on 
the vicar revealed him whirled 
away in a carriage and pair—at 
the expense of the benefactor— 
through leafy lanes to his Arcadian 
home ; while the master’s brough- 
am set me down close to my 
lodging, towards which, like old 
Pepys, I gaily fared, 

















AN OLD ITALIAN VALENTINE : 
Dante's Sonnet to Beautp and Virtue. 
(From the ‘ Vita Nuova,’) 


—_—~———_ 


Two ladies on the summit of my mind 

Their station take, to hold discourse of love. 
Virtue and courtesy adorn the one, 

With modesty and prudence in her-train ; 
Beauty and lively elegance the other, 

With every winning grace to do her honour: 
And I, thanks to my sweet and sovereign lord, 
Enamoured of the two, their slave remain. 
Beauty and virtue each address the mind, 
And doubts express if loyal heart can rest 
Between the two, in perfect love divided. 

The fountain of true eloquence replies, 

* Both may be loved: beauty, to yield delight ; 
And virtue, to excite to generous deeds.’ 
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ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON, 
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Tuere are few more remarkable 
phenomena in literary history 
than the extraordinary popularity 
and success that have attended 
the sermons of the late Frederick 
Robertson of Brighton. Their 
influence in this country is an 
immense and an increasing influ- 
ence. Though they hardly reach 
the lower strata of readers, their 
teaching has been most effective 
on the minds of those who greatly 
influence the minds of others. 
Very few novels or works of belles 
lettres have enjoyed so great a cir- 
culation. From time to time a 
volume has been put forth with- 
out any flourish of trumpets, and 


with very gradual recognition by 
the contemporary press, and si- 
lently it passes into edition after 


edition, We are glad to learn 
that they have proved a mine of 
wealth to his family. The Tauch- 
nitz edition has been extensively 
circulated on the Continent, and, 
from the absence of copyright in 
sermons, in this country as well. 
Perhaps, however, their success 
has been greatest in America. We 
have heard it estimated on com- 
petent authority that the name 
of Robertson is only less honoured 
and familiar through the United 
States than the name of Wash- 
ington, It is very remarkable 
that there is an absence of any 
merely literary element in his 
work. He very rarely laid him- 
self out for composition, and when 
he did so, his success was not 
conspicuous. To say the truth, 
his analysis of In Memoriam is, 
we think, very poor and inade- 
quate. Only a few of the famous 
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sermons had much pains taken 
with them. Of the whole mass, 
only about eighteen were left by 
himself prepared for the press. 
The remainder are from his own 
notes and outlines, or from notes 
preserved by his friends. No doubt 
a great deal of the peculiar charm 
of his sermons is due to these 
special circumstances. ‘lhere is 
an absence of all verbiage. The 
charm depends on the thought, 
and not on the diction, though the 
thought is often expressed in the 
highest, severest, and yet most 
unconscious literary forms. It is 
sometimes the kind of writing 
which we should expect if ser- 
mons could be preached by tele- 
graph. In rugged sinewy strength, 
in acute suggestiveness, there is 
nothing like them. They are in 
their way eloquent, learned, re- 
fined ; but in learning, eloquence, 
grandeur, they may be easily sur- 
passed by many pulpit classics. 
The great secret of their success 
lies in their marvellous vitality. 
They are all thrown off in a white 
heat. They are absolutely fearless 
and outspoken. They are wrung 
from the depths of the preacher's 
own heart. They show the broadest 
and most catholic sympathies. 
They connect all the problems of 
mind with the teachings of the- 
ology. Sermons like these can 
no more go out of date than the 
Paradise Lost in one province of 
the human mind, or Newton’s 
Principia in another. 

Most of Robertson’s printed ser- 
mons were preached in TrinityCha- 
pel, Brighton. In ecclesiastical 
architecture the chapel was beneath 
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contempt. There were the heavy 
galleries, the hired pews or pens, 
the old-established ‘three-decker,’ 
which is the scorn of the eccle- 
siologist. But the surroundings 
exactly suited Robertson. His 
tall imposing figure in the centre 
of the crowd filled every eye and 
touched every imagination. The 
pale diseased face kindled with 
fire and feeling. His impassioned 
words, full of intense, yet re- 
strained, emotion, had the pro- 
found charm which belonged to 
Bishop Wilberforce, and still be- 
longs to Mr. Gladstone. As an- 
other great preacher has, within 
our knowledge, said of himself— 
with each sermon he actually 
parted with so much of his life. 
He put his whole soul into his 
work. He had no arriére pensée. 
He owned no part of his time or 
allegiance to any other form of 
intellectual life. He stood forth 
as a prophet, declaring his mes- 
eage to men, whether they would 
hear or whether they would for- 
bear. The scroll below his bust 
at Brasenose College appropriately 
quotes : ‘ The goodly fellowship of 
the Prophets praise Thee.’ It is not 
too much to say that for the well- 
dressed fashionable mob which 
filled his church, in his sensi- 
tive morbid mind, he felt not 
a little contempt. He loathed 
and hated the idea of being a 
popular preacher. Only gradually 
he came to understand—if, indeed, 
he ever did understand—the exist- 
ence of a wealth of affection and 
appreciation towards himself. In 
his six years at Brighton he 
attained to a somewhat sud- 
den and entirely magnificent 
efflorescence of genius. He lived 
more intensely in his six years at 
Brighton than in all the rest of 
his life. Hitherto he had lived 
in a subordinate position ; he had 
moved in conventional grooves ; 
he had been under the shadow of 


various controlling influences. In 
his Brighton sermons he summed 
up and incladed all that was best 
in his teachings at Winchester 
and Cheltenham, and the short 
stay at Oxford. When he went 
to Brighton he did so under the 
intense and verified impression 
that his days were numbered, and 
that his career was to be a short 
one. His bays, such as they were, 
from the first were mingled with 
the cypress. Though by no means 
averse to the pleasures of general 
society, as might be erroneously in- 
ferred from Mr. Stopford Brooke’s 
biography, he was to a great ex- 
tent a lonely, miscomprehended, 
and even an unhappy man. He 
looked upon himself as a compara- 
tive failure; and in his wildest 
dreams, if he ever permitted him- 
self to indulge in such, he would 
have had no faintest gleam of the 
vision of his enduring fame and 
service. The whole strength of 
his faculties, the entire relief of 
his nature, lay in his pulpit-work. 
He also gave great attention to 
his Letters, of which he seems to 
have designed to publish a collec- 
tion, and which he probably re- 
garded as a province of his pulpit- 
work. He gathered up the whole 
of his resources in this kind of 
work, and cast all his thoughts 
into permanent forms. When he 
died there was probably very 
little unsaid that he would desire 
to say. His death, under peculiar 
and distressing circumstances, gave 
a seal and consecration to his 
teaching. It might be said of 
him as of the Roman Emperor, 
‘Felix etiam opportunitate mor- 
tis.’ 

There have been few theological 
works that contain so little theo- 
logy. Robertson had been a great 
deal among the theologians, and 
the more he knew them the less 
he liked them. He had once been 
even a party Evangelical, so far 
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as so eminently fair a mind could 
have been attached to a party; 
and showed towards the party he 
had quitted a positive rancour, so 
far as so loving a spirit could be 
susceptible of rancour. He was 
one who would recast the whole 
terminology of religion, so that no 
worn phrases or technical terms 
should weary the ears of his 
auditors. He always appealed to 
the most simple, permanent, and 
universal principles of humanity. 
His mind was naturally impatient 
of forms and formulas. It may 
be said that Robertson and his 
critics were often looking at 
the same truths from different 
points of view. There was a 
boldness of speculation about him 
for which many worthy orthodox 
people have little sympathy or 
tolerance. But the very points 
which have made Robertson ob- 
jectionable to so many readers of 
sermon literature have made him 
so eminently fresh and unhack- 
neyed to the general reader. It 
is thus that he has gained his 
enormous area of usefulness. He 
has reached myriads who would 
never come within the range of 
the ordinary average sermon. 
Every cultivated man who studies 
the intellectual forces of our age, 
their character and tendency, 
necessarily acquaints himself with 
Robertson’s writings. There is an 
unconscious influence about these 
sermons which is in itself most 
beneficent. We have repeatedly 
heard it said at Brighton that no 
one was ever brought within the 
range of his personal influence 
without being the better for it. 
This is also the case with the 
readers of his sermons. The abso- 
lute passionate love of truth is 
ever eminently bracing and health- 

Even where Robertson’s 
speculations broke away from the 
main stream of Christian thought 
the value and originality of his 


ideas are now everywhere ad- 
mitted ; and much that was once 
thought crude and daring is now 
accepted as truisms in theology. 
It is sad to think that even in 
the present day some of the first 
truths in Christian charity have 
yet to be impressed on the intelli- 
gence and carried out in practice. 
Robertson sedulously inculcated 
these. What he earnestly sought 
for was reality—the reality of 
Life and Love. 

Let us endeavour to analyse 
this striking literary phenomenon, 
to ascertain the secret of this 
extraordinary success. This great 
genius founded no school and left 
no successor, but, what came to 
the same thing, he administered to 
thousands an extraordinary intel- 
lectual and spiritual stimulus. We 
are fortunately able to study his 
sermons in the light of his Life 
and Letters, and the two sets of 
volumes shed mutual illustration 
upon each other. So great was 
the charm of his oratory that 
several of his hearers have told 
us that they never exactly appre- 
ciated his point of view and the 
substance of his teaching until 
they had the printed volumes 
before them. His was a rare 
combination of earnestness and 
genius, of passion and of power. 
His loyalty tc sincerity was abso- 
lute. As he once said, ‘ Truth is 
the first thing necessary, and truth 
is the second thing necessary, and 
truth is the third thing neces- 
sary.’ We are afraid that his was 
not a happy life. The evangel 
which he proclaimed was that of 
joy and peace, but with joy and 
peace he had very little acquaint- 
ance. He had to work ‘within 
his limitations.’ He thus speaks 
of the ‘thorn in the flesh’ in 
words true of himself and of mani- 
fold human experience: ‘Some 
domestic incongruity, some family 
unhappiness which a man may 
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forget at his labour, in his shop, 
in the field; but the time comes 
when he must go home, and there 
is the thorn awaiting him. Some 
habit of mind that comes in soli- 
tude, which in the midst of so- 
ciety we may perhaps forget, but 
when we are alone we feel that 
the thorn is there still.” Those 
who know much of Robertson’s 
personal history are aware that 
there were many untoward circum- 
stances in his private life that 
would go some way in explaining 
his restlessness and unhappiness. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s volumes 
tell us much, but there is also 
much which they do not tell. His 
real life has never been fully 
written, and perhaps never will 
be. With all our admiration for 
him, we still think we detect a 
flaw in his nature. Other men’s 
lives have been cast in an equally 
unfavourable framework of out- 
ward circumstances, but their lives 
have been not unhappy. But no 
conceivable set of circumstances 
would have altogether suited Ro- 
bertson. With the possession of 
genius he had its eccentricities and 
aberrations. There is also an in- 
tense self- consciousness that often 
reminds us of Byron or of Keats. 
His accomplishments were of a 
very various and extraordinary 
kind. He never introduces them 
for the sake of display; only in 
the curtest and least pretentious 
way, for the sake of illustrating 
his subject. His French and 
German were excellent. He wrote 
Greek in a way that elicited the 
admiration of one of the best 
Greek scholars of the day. He 
had a great love of natural science, 
such as chemistry and physical 
geography. His memory was ex- 
traordinarily good. He knew by 
heart large portions of the Greek 
Testament, and could repeat the 
whole of Dante’s Inferno. He 
studied carefully all the leading 


subjects of the day, reading them 
up carefully in the authorities in 
a way that would shame many a 
public writer and member of Par- 
liament. He took up some very 
difficult subjects, not in a conven- 
tional or even literary way, but 
mastering and assimilating them 
thoroughly. All these varied 
powers and accomplishments were 
valuable to him, as they enriched 
his pulpit work. Thus thoroughly 
equipped, he descended into the 
arena with the courage of the 
athlete and the devotion of the 
martyr. 

One great secret of Robertson’s 
success is the thorough wholeness 
with which he threw himself into 
a subject. We find there are 
thoughts which are uppermost in 
his mind and are emerging on 
every Opportunity. There was 
one subject especially on which 
he thought what are the thoughts 
of many minds, and because he 
expressed them so truly and fear- 
lessly there are countless minds 
that vibrate with his own. One 
of these was that subject of reli- 
gious doubt, the most unhappy 
and persistent element of the pre- 
sent age. No one can study 
Robertson’s life and works with- 
out perceiving that there was a 
time, and probably many more 
times than one, when he himself 
trembled on the borders of posi- 
tive unbelief. He worked his 
way free from these murky sha- 
dows, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that in his latest, and in 
some senses his best days, Faith 
was more and more strengthening 
its hold upon his heart. This is 
a subject with which he deals in 
his sermons, about which he 
writes in his letters, which he in- 
troduced into his public lectures 
to the Brighton workpeople, and 
which he frequently discussed in 
his conversation. It is because 
he looked at the subject from 
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every point of view, and sympa- 
thised with each order of mind, 
and had himself passed through 
each shade of experience, that 
men have so highly valued his 
teaching both on the ‘intellectual 
and on the spiritual side. It was 
on this subject that Robertson 
spoke with a high unfaltering tone, 
with that final decided tone which 
many men so love to hear, and 
which brings infinite relief to their 
minds. We are not certain, in- 
deed, that Robertson’s analysis of 
doubt is exhaustive, and that he 
might not have proceeded a step 
further in a liberal direction. 
Robertson says, ‘ All doubt comes 
from living out of habits of affec- 
tionate obedience to God. Let a 
man be religious and irreligious at 
intervals—irregular, inconsistent, 
without some distinct thing to 
live for—it is a matter of impossi- 
bility that he can be free from 
doubts. He must make up his 
mind for a dark life. Doubts can 
only be dispelled by that kind 
of active life that realises Christ.’ 
Doubt is the meeting-ground, 
however, both of religious and 
irreligious minds. If men of un- 
ruled lives often lapse into doubt, 
and even greedily seek out reasons 
for a state of scepticism, it is also 
true that men of the noblest cha- 
racter, men mentis naturaliter 
Christiane, have often suffered 
intensely from cruel torturing 
questionings. There is no greater 
happiness than that of those over 
whose minds the cold shade of 
unbelief has never passed. Here 
is a noble passage on the subject, 
which concludes a sermon entitled 
‘Obedience the Organ of Spiritual 
Knowledge.’ He is formally re- 
peating what he said in lecture, 
letter, and conversation. ‘ There 
are hours, and they come to us all 
at some period of life or other, 
when the hand of mystery seems 
to lie heavy on the soul, when 


some life-shock scatters existence, 
leaves it a blank and dreary waste 
henceforth for ever, and there 
appears nothing of hope in all 
the expanse that stretches out, 
except that merciful gate of death 
which opens at the end. Then 
the man whose faith rested on 
outward authority and not on in- 
ward life will find it give way. 
The authority of the priest ; the 
authority of the Church ; or merely 
the authority of a document 
proved by miracles and backed 
by prophecy ; the soul—conscious 
life hereafter—God—will be an 
awful desolate Perhaps. Well, 
in such moments you doubt all— 
whether Christianity be true, 
whether Christ was man or God 
or a beautiful fable. You ask 
bitterly,’ like Pontius Pilate, 
“What is truth?’ In such an 
hour what remains? I reply, 
obedience. Leave these thoughts 
for the present. Act, be merciful 
and gentle, honest; force your- 
self to abound in little services ; 
try to do good to others ; be true 
to the duty that you know—that 
must be right, whatever else be 
uncertain. And by all the laws 
of the human heart, by the word 
of God, you shall not be lefc to 
doubt. Do that much of the 
will of God which is plain to you, 
and you shall know of the doc- 
trine whether it be of God.’ It 
would be easy to cite passages in 
Robertson’s correspondence which 
lay down Duty as the central prin- 
ciple of his life and writing. He 
was powerfully impressed by the 
obedience of the brave men who 
went down in orderly ranks in 
the Birkenhead. He preached a 
sermon on the subject, and Maurice 
also thus referred to the Birken - 
head in one of his lectures on ‘ The 
Conscience’ ‘It was their busi- 
ness to go to the bottom, and to 
the bottom they went.’ Robert- 
son always looked on the principle 
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of obedience as the best point in 
the character of Englishmen. In 
one of his letters he says: ‘I do 
love and honour my dear old coun- 
try with all my heart and soul; her 
sons cannot sing, paint, nor carve, 
but they can die at their posts 
silently, without thinking that 
“forty centuries were looking 
down upon them from the Pyra- 
mids.”’ 

Exactly the same thought ap- 
pears in a passage of unrivalled 
eloquence and splendour in a 
speech which he delivered before 
an association of working men. 
At Brighton the old women of 
both sexes regarded Robertson as 
ademagogue. He was considered 
a Christian Socialist of the type 
of Maurice, only of a deeper dye. 
It was commonly imputed to him 
that he made Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity the subjects of his 
teaching. Robertson unaffectedly 
loved the working man, and took 
up his cause when it had not 
begun to be a fashionable affecta- 
tion. He was one of the first of 
the clergy in Brighton, if not the 
very first, who openly sympathised 
and fraternised with the ouvriére 
class. We have ourselves spoken 
with working men who came 
under his influence, and testified 
how great his influence was. His 
object was not to flatter the people, 
but to serve them. There was a 
kind of civil war in the institu- 
tion which he had formed and 
fostered, on the question whether 
sceptical publications should be 
admitted into the library, and 
whether honorary members should 
be allowed to have any share in 
the management of affairs. He 
argued that members of the upper 
classes who subscribed should 
have vote and voice, and he was 
strongly against the admission of 
sceptical works into the library. 
We think that the ground which 
he occupied in his argument on 
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this subject is untenable. He 
considered that a minority had no 
right to procure books which 
would be distasteful to a majority. 
He appears, however, to be tam- 
pering with the rights of a minor- 
ity, rights which are often in a 
parlous state. The idea of a pub- 
lic library is not only to have 
books which will suit every one, 
but also that every one will find 
the special books that will suit 
him. The point, however, is of 
no practical moment. The insti- 
tution fell to pieces soon after 
Robertson’s time. The British 
workman enjoys a pot of beer and 
@ penny newspaper beyond any 
fine literature that could be pro- 
vided for him. In the course of 
his speech Robertson spoke with 
great sympathy and critical power 
of the-scepticism of Shelley, but, 
we suspect, rather to the bewil- 
derment of the average Brighton 
working man. And then occurs 
this splendid passage, harmonis- 
ing with those which we have 
already quoted, and which can 
hardly be excelled in any litera- 
ture: ‘ But there is a state called 
infidelity, which deserves com- 
passion rather than indignation ; 
the dreadful state of one who 
craves light, and cannot find it. 
I do think the way we treat 
that state is most unpardonably 
cruel. It is an awful moment 
when the soul begins to find that 
the props on which it has blindly 
rested so long are, many of them, 
rotten, and begins to suspect them 
all; when it begins to feel the 
nothingness of many of thé tra- 
ditionary opinions which have 
been received with implicit con- 
fidence, and in that horrible in- 
security begins also to doubt 
whether there be anything to be- 
lieve at all. It is an awful hour 
—let him who has passed through 
it say how awful—when this life 
has lost its meaning, and seems 
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shrivelled into a span ; when the 
oon appears to be the end ofall, 
uman goodness nothing but a 
name, and the sky above this 
universe a dead expanse, black 
with the void from which God 
Himself has disappeared. In 
that fearful loneliness of spirit, 
when those who should have been 
his friends and counsellors only 
frown upon his misgivings, and 
profanely bid him stifle doubts, 
which, for aught he knows, may 
arise from the fountain of truth 
itself, to extinguish as a glare from 
hell that which, for aught he 
knows, may be light from heaven, 
and everything seems wrapped in 
hideous uncertainty, I know but 
one way in which a man may 
come forth from his agony scath- 
less : it is by holding fast to those 
things which are certain still— 
the grand, simple landmarks of 
morality. In the darkest hour 
through which a human soul can 
pass, whatever else is doubtful, 
this at least is certain. If there 
be no God and no future state, 
yet, even then, it is better to be 
generous than selfish, better to be 
chaste than licentious, better to 
be true than false, better to be 


i brave than be a coward. Blessed 


beyond all earthly blessedness is 
the man who, in the tempestuous 
darkness of the soul, has dared to 
hold fast to these venerable land- 
marks. Thrice blessed is he who, 
when all is drear and cheerless 
within and without, when his 
teachers terrify him and his 
friends shrink from him, has ob- 
stmately clung to moral good— 
thrice blessed, because his night 
shall pass into clear bright day. 
‘I appeal to the recollection of 
any man who has passed through 
that hour of agony, and stood up- 
on the rock at last, the surges 
stilled below him, and the last 
cloud drifted from the sky above, 
with a faith, and hope, and trust 


no longer traditional, but of his 
owp—a trust which neither earth 
nor hell shall shake thenceforth 
for ever. But it is not in this 
way generally that men act who 
are tempted by doubt. Generally, 
the step from doubt is a reckless 
plunge into sensuality. Then 
comes the darkening of the moral 
being ; and then from uncertainty 
and scepticism it may be that the 
path lies unobstructed sheer down 
into atheism. But if there be 
one on earth who deserves com- 
passion, it is the sincere, earnest, 
and—may I say it without risk 
of being misunderstood !—honest 
doubter. Let who will denounce 
him, I will not. I would stand 
by his side, and say, “Courage, my 
brother! You are darkening your 


.own soul; you are contradicting 


the meaning of your own existence. 
But God is your Father, and an 
Infinite Spirit seeks to mingle it- 


_self with yours.”’ 


Another great charm about 
Robertson is his preéminent 
clearness. There is always emi- 
nent lucidity both in his thought 
and expression. His mind was 
thoroughly logical, keen, and 
clear. He was a great admirer 
both of Carlyle and Maurice. 
But he carefully avoided the 
mannerisms, the vagueness of 
thought, the eccentricities of 
style that belonged to these two 
great men. Robertson laboured 
assiduously to get the clearest 
conception of his thought, and 
present it in the very clearest 
way. We venture to say that if 
Carlyle and Maurice had adopted 
the same thoroughly English me- 
thod, their influence would have 
been tenfold, and theircirculation a 
hundredfold. High asis their place 
in contemporary thought, it has 
been obtained, not by reason of, 
but in spite of, their faults—les dé- 
fauts de ses qualités, Robertson 


possesses an incomparable lucidity. 
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Every subject had again and again 
been turned over in his own mind, 
thoroughly fused with his own 
being. We are satisfied that he 
must have again and again recast 
his material, until he had gathered 
the exact shape and form which 
would win the readiest admission 
to the heart and intelligence of 
his hearers. Hence the undying 
interest of what we have recorded, 
imperfect as it is. 

Another remarkable character- 
istic which certainly had a great 
charm for many laymen, and to 
that extent enlarged the area of 
his usefulness, was his remarkable 
freedom from all theological party 
ties. ‘I have almost done with 
divinity,’ he wrote, ‘ dogmatic di- 
vinity—that is, except to lovingly 
endeavour to make out the truth 
which lies beneath this or that 
poor dogma, miserably overlaid as 
marble fonts are with whitewash.’ 
Such language may be all very 
well for an inquiring layman ; but 
it sounds oddly enough on the 
lips of an ordained teacher of re- 
vealed truth. It would be inter- 
esting to know what are the ‘ poor 
dogmas’ to which he was referring. 
He would declare that he was 
unfit for ministerial work. ‘ More 
and more I feel that I am not 
a minister, and never can be 
one.’ Again he writes: ‘For 
the rich I am neither mentally 
nor morally qualified. There is 
something either in my manner, 
language, or tone of thought, which 
they will not brook ; and then I 
have not calmness of nerve or 
meekness enough to prevent being 
agitated, and treating this in re- 
turn with pride and coldness.’ 
Little could he have imagined that 
every fragment of his teaching 
would have been deemed of price- 
less value, and that he would have 
commanded a larger auditory than 
any other preacheroftheage. Again 
he says, in words which have cer- 
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tainly not lost their power at the 
present time: ‘ Alas, alas! when 
Tsee Romanists cursing the Church 
of England, Evangelicals shaking 
their heads about the Christianity 
of Tractarians, Dissenters anathe- 
matising Unitarians, and Unitari- 
ans of the old school condemning 
the more spiritual ones of the new, 
I am forced to hope that there is 
more inclusiveness in the love of 
God than in the bitter orthodoxy 
of sects and churches,’ The pe- 
culiar line which Robertson took 
up was disastrous for his own in- 
terests, but in the long-run emi- 
nently served the cause of truth 
and goodness. He was absolutely 
free from that party spirit which 
is the bane of the Church. No 
party in the Church could claim 
him for its own. At one time he 
belonged +o the Low Church ; but 
he distinctly broke away from 
it. The High Churchmen would 
gladly have adopted him, but his 
views on Baptism were thoroughly 
antagonistic to theirs. We find 
some difficulty in saying that he 
refused to be a Broad Churchman ; 
but he was certainly never such 
in the sense of being a party man ; 
and in his earnest devotion, his 
life of active goodness, and his 
intense loyalty to revealed truth, 
he immensely differs from a vast 
proportion who, for want of a dis- 
tinctive name, label themselves 
Broad Churchmen. Now it is 
extremely inconvenient to a clergy- 
man not to be labelled with a party 
name. Such a man does not move 
with the momentum of his party. 
He enlists few personal sympa- 
thies, and must almost abdicate 
any hopes of lucrative promotion. 
It is no man's interest to do him 
justice, or to seek to do him good. 
Robertson, all through his minis- 
terial course, knew something, 
though not in a painful or exag- 
gerated way, of the res angusta 
domi ; but his chance was remote 
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indeed that the dispensers of ec- 
clesiastical patronage would do 
anything for him. Such a man 
necessarily lays himself open for 
much injustice and misrepresen- 
tation. But he may humbly hope 
that even these things are not 
without alloy, if men are helped 
to look at eternal, immutable truths 
instead of the human agencies 
through which these truths were 
presented ; if they help to sweep 
away the mist of prejudices, an- 
tagonisms, and misconceptions ; if 
they promote charity and peace 
among sectarians; if they present 
divine truths in the simplest 
loveliest forms without the least 
human admixture. ‘I can tell 
him there are not rewards for that 
path,’ writes Robertson. ‘ Rather 
let him be content to remain a 
partisan, and call himself by some 
name, Churchman, Evangelical, 
or Tractarian. Then he will be 


abused by many, but his party 


will defend him.’ 

Robertson was thoroughly mo- 
dern in all his ideas. He faith- 
fally reflected the spirit of the age 
in which his own lot was cast, the 
Zeitgeist of which we have heard 
so much. ‘Pray let me have 
Faraday’s letter back again,’ he 
writes toa friend. ‘It did me more 
good than blisters, morphine, 
quinine, steel, or anything else 
which they give me. Sound, 
genuine, healthy, scientific truth, 
instead of the sickly craving after 
mysteries and preternaturalisms 
that mark the idler classes now.’ 
His view of Nature was thoroughly 
realistic. To him it revealed the 
mind of God. ‘ Real Nature,’ he 
writes, ‘I hold to be the great law 
of our life, physics being the study 
of Nature. I am sure that religion 
is the recall to real instead of per- 
verted Nature, just as the medi- 
cinal art is the recall to natural 
health of body. I think natural 
facts are most valuable for your 
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minds to repose on.’ ‘He en- 
deavoured,’ says his biographer, 
‘to free himself from conventional 
views of art and beauty, and to 
keep his heart natural and pure 
enough to receive impressions 
direct from Nature, and use her 
as she is.’ 

His line of life had been of a 
somewhat peculiar kind. All his 
life long, with very brief intervals, 
he had been brought up in the 
atmosphere of watering-places. 
His ministerial experience, with 
the exception of brief seasons at 
Winchester and Oxford, had been 
cast in these places. It is a pe- 
culiar life, one of refinement and 
fashion, and always assures to men 
of culture and power a sympathe- 
tic auditory. Had his lot been 
cast in some quiet country parish, 
where his rustic people would not 
have paused for a moment. to 
criticise the quality of his sermons, 
or in some immense town parish, 
where his time would have been 
absorbed in practical work, we 
may venture to believe that his 
fretted nerves would have been 
spared and his life prolonged. 
On the other hand, he would 
scarcely have produced such per- 
manent and fertilising work. There 
are many clergymen, we believe, 
to whom a pulpit in a watering- 
place is the very height of profes- 
sional ambition. The chapel is 
made as comfortable as a drawing- 
room. The place is full of odours, 
lights, and subdued tones and 
colours. The portrait is in the 
shop-windows. There is a perfect 
shower of three-cornered notes. 
The popular preacher is a great 
man at afternoon tea, greater at 
dinner, and greatest of all at an 
evening party. To this order 
of paltry temptations, to which 
even great minds are exposed, 
Robertson was absolutely insen- 
sible. His real tness was 
balanced by his real humility. He 
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did not greatly care for the gay, 
bright, fashionable watering-place 
where he found himself. ‘I do 
dislike Brighton; but it is my 
present sphere, and I must make 
the best of it. The ministry is 
nowhere a bed of roses. I wish 
I did not hate preaching so much, 
but the degradation of being a 
Brighton preacher is almost intol- 
erable. . . . As I sat inactive in the 
afternoon, and gazing on the dense 
crowd before me, I felt humbled 
exceedingly to think I had to 
address those numbers every week 
twice, and that their spiritual life 
depended, for those two hours at 
least, speaking humanly, on me. 
How wonderful the opportunity, 
and how heavy the responsibility ! 
Brighton has the disadvantages of 
Cheltenham. It is excitable, and 
the floating portions of society are 
superficial. I find nothing seduc- 
ing in popularity, and would 
gladly, joyously, give it all up to- 
morrow for a calmer life.’ To 


such a society as this the teaching 
of Robertson came with the tre- 
mendous force of a great prophetic 


burden. There was something 
withering in the tremendous de- 
nunciations which he uttered 
against those who, in a selfish 
isolation, forgot the claims and 
unhappiness of the poor. ‘How 
passing strange that mystery of 
suffering is! and how questionable 
the right which two-thirds of the 
world assume to themselves of 
filling their ears with cotton, that 
the moans may not break in upon 


their silken repose, and that the- 


ery of the toiling thousands may 
float by on the blast unheard ! 
But suppose that the cry goes up 
to the ear of God, and He asks, 
“Whom did you relieve? whom 
did you clothe? whom did you 
feed with your tens, hundreds, or 
thousands?’ Assuredly, protest 
against Kingsley who will, he 
stood on a deep awful truth: 
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“God will yet take account of the 
selfishness of wealth; and His 
quarrel has yet to be fought out.”’ 
‘She was rather puzzled when I 
asked her whether it were legiti- 
mate to preach from James v. 1: 
“Go to now, ye rich men, weep 
and howl.”’ ‘A life of amuse- 
ment and visiting seems to me in 
irreconcilable antagonism toChris- 
tianity, and more destructive to 
the higher spirit than even the 
mercantile life in its worst form.’ 
‘ They tell me that it is impossible 
for one in the vortex of London 
society to stop ; that at last a single 
evening at home is intolerably 
ennuyeux, I partly believe it, and 
can only say that, if it be so, it 
kills body and soul.’ 

It will be interesting to bring 
together some further character- 
istics and incidents of the famous 
teaching at Trinity Chapel. He 
was intensely natural, human— 
very human indeed. He does not 
magnify his office; at least, on one 
occasion we find him writing, 
‘ Sermons are crutches ; I believe 
often the worst things for spiritual 
health that ever were invented.’ 
The old pulpit is still there where 
he preached, and the same old 
Bible and old cushion. A lady 
told him of the delight and tears 
of gratitude which she had wit- 
nessed in a poor girl to whom in 
passing he gave a kind look when 
going out of church. ‘What a 
lesson!’ wrote Robertson. ‘ How 
cheaply happiness can be given ! 
What opportunities we miss of 
doing an angel’s work! I remem- 
ber doing it, full of sad feelings, 
passing on, and thinking no more 
about it.’ Robertson strove to be 
unconscious in the pulpit, as do 
most earnest teachers; but he 
could not help being most keenly 
sensitive to appreciation or the 
lack of appreciation in his hearers, 
He was greatly pained when an 
old lady told him that she in- 
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tended to leave Trinity. He 
strongly recommended her to go 
if she wanted to; but he wrote, 
* How long will the rest remain ? 
I shall be alone, as I expected 
years ago. This desertion, one by 
one, is painful.’ He proceeded to 
remonstrate with the lady in a 
tone which many of our great 
authors and teachers might as- 
sume to themselves. ‘I told her 
that there was one thing of which 
she could not deprive me—the 
certainty of having done her much 
good; that, having listened for 
years with reliance and trust, the 
traths of feeling and life which I 
have taught must have mixed with 
her life, cannot be separated from 
her being, must grow and produce 
a harvest which I shall claim 
hereafter as my harvest, and of 
which no power in the universe 
can rob me.’ 

There were many people who 
catechised and criticised him. We 
take an incident from Mr. Brookeé’s 


Life: ‘One Monday an elderly 
gentleman introduced himself as 
having been of great service to 


young clergymen. He arraigned 
the sermon he had heard in 
Trinity Chapel the day before ; 
spoke of dangerous views and the 
impetuosity of young men ; offered 
himself as a weekly monitor, and 
enumerated, in conclusion, the 
perils and inconveniences to which 
popular preachers were subject. 
Mr. Robertson, who had remained 
silent, at last rose : “‘ Really, sir,” 
he said sternly, “the only incon- 


venience I have experienced i® 


being what you are pleased to call 
me, a popular preacher, is intru- 
sion like the present;” and he 
bowed his censor out.’ The worst 
of it was that though he habitu- 
ally lived in a region of his own 
high thoughts, the little wounds 
did not fail to tingle and fester. 
The last volume of the series is 
peculiarly interesting; in some 
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respects, indeed, it is the most 
interesting of the whole, It is 
edited by his son, Mr. Charles 
Boyd Robertson, who dates from 
the Legation, Stuttgart. It gives 
us, what we have not had before, 
some of the sermons preached at 
Cheltenham and Oxford. The 
sermons distinctly show, in oppo- 
sition to a prevalent impression, 
that there is no break of spiritual 
and intellectual continuity be- 
tween the years at Brighton and 
the years that went before. In- 
deed, the first sermon, preached 
at Cheltenham, and which gives 
its name to the volume,* will 
favourably compare with anything 
later, both for eloquence, force, 
and originality. It is, perhaps, a 
shade more orthodox, a shade 
more in accordance with the con- 
ventionalities of the pulpit. There 
is something particularly interest- 
ing in the ‘ autograph notes.’ We 
find ourselves admitted into the 
study of the divine—into the 
studio of the artist. In some of 
these notes there is something that 
is strictly autobiographical. He 
puts down in his notes something 
that struck him forcibly at the 
time, but which we are not so 
clear that he used in his sermons. 
Here is a passage where he is 
evidently drawing upon his own 
experiences: ‘Go and stand by a 
field at night. Men are asleep ; 
no light in yon cottage. But 
growth and motion are in that 
field, and more rapidly by night 
than by day. We learn even 
when we are doing nothing—con- 
templating, suffering. Our souls 
do not rest any more than our 
bodies. Hearts beat out their 
life-pulses while asleep. There 
comes a solemn feeling at moon- 
light, by the seaside, or by Schaff- 

* The Human Race, and other Sermons. 
Preached at Cheltenham, Oxford, and 
Brighton, By the late Rev. Frederick W. 


Robertson. nd edition. (C, Kegan 
Paul & Co, 1881.) 
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hausen. The spirit of the universe 
moving on! Mighty pulse! In 
the following he draws 
what, with little alteration, might 
be a summary of his own life: 
‘The young man forms ideals of 
excellence for himself—only by 
degrees does he appreciate Christ. 
Dazzled by military life, he wishes 
to fall in a cavalry charge; he 
knows nothing higher, till the 
time comes when he begins to 
feel that to save men’s lives is 
better than to destroy life. His 
next ideal may be intellectual 
superiority. He dreams of elo- 
quence, and thinks it dazzling to 
hold a senate still. To be an 
orator, retaining a thousand men 
as one, eyes speaking to eyes, 
heart to heart—the dominion of 
mind! But this is shared by 
base and bad men. Or it may be 
his ideal is the ascetic life. This 
is a temptation to ardent hearts. 
Many now go to Rome for this 
reason ; but, after all, it is a use- 
less life, and a refined form of 
selfishness. Then the man turns 
to Christ. He finds in Him, not 
the warrior, but “Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of.” 
Not the man of intellect, but 
“Become as a little child.” Not 
the ascetic, but a man found in 
common life, at the marriage feast 
of Cana, in the loving family of 
Bethany. Words cannot express 
the awe with which a man con- 
templates that character when it is 
understood. This is the true heroic, 
this is the only God-like, this the 
real divine. From all types of 
human excellence I have made my 
choice for life and death—Christ.’ 

Mr. Robertson’s works not only 
comprise his sermons, but to a 
considerable extent also his Bible 
lectures in the afternoons. Any 
one acquainted with the details of 
clerical life will know that teach- 
ing of this kind is very significant 
respecting the nature and relations 
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of a clergyman and his congrega- 
tion. It is the kind of teaching 
which involves the greatest amount 
of labour, and, so far as visible 
results are concerned, the smallest 
amount of return. There is much 
less scope for oratory and effect. 
But no work is more solid an¢ per- 
manent in the long-run. When 
pulpit and pew work harmoniously 
together in this direction it isa 
proof that it is no case of oratory 
and tickled ears, but a case of defi- 
nite, careful instruction. That-so 
much of Robertson’s work was of 
this kind would alone remove 
him from the category of watering- 
place orators. He himself seems 
to have attached a higher degree 
of importance to exposivory teach- 
ing. ‘The sermon,’ he writes, 
‘ was hortatory and practical ; the 
lecture was didactic. The first 
appealed rather to the heart and 
to the conscience; the second 
rather to the intellect and the 
analytic faculty.’ We have two 
volumes of Robertson’s teaching 
of this kind; one volume is on 
the book of Genesis, the other on 
the Epistles to the Corinthians. 
There were further series of Old 
Testament and New Testament 
subjects, but of these nothing has 
been preserved. In commencing 
his lectures on Genesis, he says, 
‘There is something solemn in a 
commencement because it reminds 
us ofaclose. Twice have I begun 
and twice have I finished a book 
here. Twice have I reminded 
you that many present at the be- 
ginning of my lectures would never 
live to hear their termination. 
Again and again has this prediction 
been fulfilled.’ Many of Robert- 
son’s most remarkable sayings lie 
embedded in these lectures. Here 
is one of them : ‘ There is no other 
sin but selfishness. The agricul- 
turist distinguishes between two 
sorts of roots—those which go 
deep down into the ground with- 
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out dividing, and those which 
divide off into endless fibres and 
rocts. Selfishness is like the 
latter kind ; it is the great root of 
sin from which others branch out.’ 
Here is a very characteristic pas- 
sage: ‘The blessed spots of earth 
are not those which at first sight 
seem so. The land of olive and 
vine is often the land of sensuality 
and indolence. Wealth accumu- 
lates and engenders sloth and the 
evils which follow in the train of 
luxury. The land of clouds and 
fogs and unkindly soil, which 
will not yield its fruit unless to 
hard toil, is the land of persever- 
ance, manhood, domestic virtue, 
and stately and pure manners. 
Want of food and of the neces- 
saries of life, I had well-nigh said 


that these things are not an ill, . 


when I see what they teach; I 
had well-nigh said I do not pity 
the poor man. There are evils 
worse than famine. What is the 


real misfortune of life? Sin or want” 


of food? Sickness or selfishness 

In the recent volumes of cor- 
respondence of Bishop Thirlwall, 
there is a very interesting refer- 
ence to Robertson : ‘I must now 
acknowledge a debt which I owe 
you, but of which you would not 
otherwise be aware. It was from 
you that I heard of Robertson’s 
Life and Letters ; and but for the 
way in which you spoke of them, 
I believe Ishould not have thought 
of ordering them, for I had been 
rather disappointed by the Ser- 
mons which I had happened to 
open. They gave me the idea of 
something crude and unfinished, 
which rather repelled me. And 
then I knew nothing whatever of 
the man. Only conceive that 
when I was introduced to him by 
Archdeacon Hare, I fancied that 
he was a Dissenting minister ! 
But the Letters are among the 
most interesting I have ever read ; 
and the insight which they open 
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into so fine and powerful a mind, 
and so noble a character, is what 
no sermon could give. That 
which I felt as an imperfection 
in the form of the Sermons—a 
necessary consequence of the way 
in which they were dictated from 
memory—is just what gives the 
highest charm of perfect freedom 
and natural effusion to the Let- 
ters....In the Letters hardly 
any really important question of 
such a nature as agitated the 
public mind escapes notice and 
discussion. . .. [tisaltogethera me- 
lancholy and really tragic history ; 
for one cannot help seeing that 
the very same elements in his 
constitution, mental and physical, 
which gave his mind its peculiar 
strength, and his character its 
peculiar energy, also created the 
moodiness which embittered, dark- 
ened, and shortened his life. The 
sphere in which he moved was 
really one in which he was at least 
as useful, and might have been as 
happy, as in any other, if he could 
only have seen it in its true light.’ 

From some points of view the 
Bishop’s criticisms are not worth 
much. It is singular that so om- 
nivorous a reader should only 
have ‘happened to open them.’ 
It is singular that so critical a 
reader should have failed to see 
that in a somewhat disguised, 
though in more careful and fin- 
ished forms, we have in the ser- 
mons all that was most valuable 
and impressive in the letters. But 
the Bishop is quite right in speak- 
ing of the morbidity of his cha- 
racter. Indeed, the suspicion is 
suggested that an unsuspected 
alloy of weakness had for years 
existed in that noble intellect. 
The idea was firmly rooted in his 
mind that his work at. Chelten- 
ham was thoroughly wasted and 
thrown away. It was this feeling 
which, when he had surrendered 
his post at Cheltenham, drove 
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him almost in an agony of des- 
pair into the Tyrol. Yet nothing 
is plainer than that his work at 
Cheltenham was in a way exceed- 
ingly effective. He clung to his 
afternoon congregation, and they 
clung to him. When his vicar 
went away for his holiday, he 
greatly preferred keeping on in 
the old way to taking the morn- 
ing pulpit at the fashionable 
church. There are many persons 
whose minds are so curiously 
constructed, that if they recog- 
nise tness in a favourite 
preacher, they fail to recognise 
greatness in any other preacher 
who may succeed him. There 
was a time when Edward Irving 
was assistant to Dr. Chalmers ; 
and because Chalmers was a great 
man, many of his hearers could not 
appreciate the fact that Irving was 
also a great man. So, many of the 
Cheltenham people, in the presence 
of the popular and eloquent vicar, 
Mr. Boyd, could hardly believe 
in the surpassing excellence and 
genius of the curate. But I have 
myself met with those who were 
intimate with Robertson in those 
days, and who assure me that he 
knew a number of persons who 
were devotedly attached to him, 
and warmly appreciated his work. 
This he could not understand. 
Here is an obviously erroneous 
calculation of his: ‘As to our “ in- 
comparable Church,” why, it does 
not require a prophetic spirit to 
see that in ten years more she 
must be in fragments.’ He goes 
on to say very grandly, but, at 
the same time, very morbidly, ‘I 
am alone now, and shall be till I 
die; and I am not afraid to be 
alone in the majesty of darkness, 
which His presence peoples with 
acrowd, I ask now no sympathy 
but His. ...I am alone, lonelier 
than ever—sympathised with by 
none, because I sympathise too 
much with all. But the All sym- 
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pathises with me.’ And all this 
time there was an immense 
amount of fervid sympathy cling: 
ing to him on the part of the 
ever-widening circle of his friends 
and hearers. He could only see in 
his crowded audience people who 
came to listen to him, and sneer, 
and criticise, ‘as if he were a 
stump orator.’ 

‘Lord, a man should have the 
fine point of his soul taken off to 
become fit for this world !’ wrote 
poor Keats. What Lord Houghton 
eloquently said of Keats is very 
true of Robertson. ‘I had to 
show that Keats in his intellec- 
tual character reverenced truth 
and simplicity above all things, 
and abhorred whatever was merely 
strange and strong ; that he was 
ever learning, and ever growing 
more conscious of his own ignor- 
ance ; that his earnestness in aim- 
ing at excellence was only equal 
to his humble estimation of his 
own efforts ; that his course was 
one of distinct and positive pro- 
gress. I had to exhibit the moral 
peculiarities as the effects of a 
strong will, passionate tempera- 
ment, indomitable courage, and a 
somewhat contemptuous disregard 
of other men; how love of plea- 
sure was in him continually sub- 
ordinate to higher aspirations.’ 
His sensitiveness was as great as 
that of Keats. Moreover, he 
had, like Keats, a thorough basis 
of good sense, which told him 
that his morbid sensitiveness was 
wrong. The same faculties which 
in Keats took the form of poetry, 
in Robertson took the form of 
oratory. There was an immense 
deal of the poet about Robertson. 
This is shown by his lectures on 
poetry, and by his unfinished dis- 
cussion of the poetry of Words- 
worth. Most of all it is shown 
by his own brilliant and impres- 
sive imagery, which has many of 
the highest qualities of poetry. 
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There is something also that is 
very analogous in the circum- 
stances of their decease. It seems 
to have been the same fell disease 
that happened to each ; falling in 
the one case on the lungs, and in 
the other on the brain. A most 
significant circumstance befell each 
of them. One night poor Keats 
gave a slight cough and said, 
‘That is blood from my mouth. 
Bring me a candle; let me see 
this blood.’ Then looking at it, 
he said, with the utmost calmness, 
‘I know the colour of that blood ; 
it is arterial blood. I cannot be 
deceived in that colour; that drop 
is my death-warrant. I must die.’ 
An equally significant circum- 
stance befell Robertson. A mem- 
ber of his congregation, a chemist, 


asked him to look at his galvanic * 


apparatus. He took the ends of 
the wire, completed the circuit, 
experiencing the tingling. He 


then held the end of the wire to- 


the back of the head and neck, 
without single sensation being 
elicited. Then he touched the 
forehead for a second. ‘ Instantly 
a crashing pain shot through, as 
if my skull was stove in, and a 
bolt of fire were burning through 
and through.’ In the same letter 
he writes, ‘My work is done.’ 
Some hope might have been en- 
tertained if he could have had a 
curate to help him with bis work. 
But the then Vicar of Brighton, 
rather an unsympathetic man, re- 
fused to let him have the curate 
on whom his heart was set. So 
he sank, unrelieved, into death. 
The dark secrets of the hospital 
and of torture hardly reveal 
greater suffering than Robertson 
endured in those last hours. 
When they sought to change his 
position, he said, ‘I cannot bear 
it ; let me rest. I must die. Let 
God do His work.’ These were 
his last words. 

He was only thirty-seven years 
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of age when he died; an age 
when he had not reached the 
climacteric of his powers, or the 
full development of his character 
and views. He was in that eager 
progressive stage of intellectual 
life in which some of his opinions 
had, perhaps, hardly crystallised 
into definite forms, and from 
which ampler fruit might yet have 
been expected. The work which 
he has actually achieved is very 
great. His works consist of some 
eight volumes of sermons, expo- 
sitions, and lectures; or, if we 
add, as we fairly may, his corre- 
spondence, of some nine or ten 
volumes. It is an interesting cir- 
cumstance that, after his death, 
an inhabitant of Brighton, who 
had stood aloof from his teaching 
during his lifetime, read his ser- 
mons, and was so struck with the 
beauty of his teaching, that in 
gratitude he placed a marble bust 
of the great preacher in the 
Pavilion. Those who have not 
yet acquainted themselves with 
the writings of Robertson may be 
exhorted to repair the omission. 
They will find in them a whole 
treasure of ethical and spiritual 
truth, which will not fail to act 
as a rare intellectual stimulus. 
Nor will they fail to be entranced 
with the personal character of 
Robertson himself. He was one 
of the most soldierly of the sol- 
diers of the Cross ; it was always 
his passion to be a soldier, and 
he always evidenced this in his 
straightforwardness, his devotion 
to duty and obedience, and his 
dauntless intrepidity. Nor will 
they fail to be touched with the 
exquisite graces which he has en- 
grafted on the substance of his 
teaching ; the fancy which so re- 
minds us of Keats; the sensitive 
womanly tenderness that shines 
through the journals of Eugénie 
de Guérin. 
F. A. 








HALF-HOURS WITH SOME OLD AMBASSADORS. 


¥. 
TALLEYRAND, PRINCE OF DIPLOMATISTS. 
—=———— 


No name is more conspicuous in 
the annals of European diplomacy 
than that of Charles Maurice 
Talleyrand de Périgord, for some 
time Bishop of Autun, and after- 
wards Prince of Benevento. With 
the single exception of Napoleon, 
he engrossed at one period a 
greater share of the world’s atten- 
tion than any other person. He 
was in all respects a very remark- 
able man, and from his first pre- 
cocious moments down to his 
death, in his eighty-fourth year, 
he exhibited an almost unequalled 
devotion to the interests of one 
person—that person being him- 
self. A libertine in his youth, he 
pursued a life of self-indulgence 
until leng past middle age; and 
yet he never allowed his pleasures 
to interfere with his ambitions, 
which were always ofa grand and 
imposing type. If we are to be 
lieve half the stories related of his 
youth, Don Juan appears to have 
been quite a mild individual com- 
‘pared with Talleyrand, and a 
novice in the arts of gallantry and 
intrigue. 

The Prince has been represented 
as a mischievous child, an insub- 
ordinate schoolboy, a precocious 
libertine, a dissolute priest, with 
no respect for the sanctities of 
domestic life, and as one who 
voluntarily threw himself into the 
vortex of all the intrigues which 
agitated Paris and Versailles 
during the five years that preceded 
the convocation of the States- 
General. He had always the 
happy and profitable instinct of 


discovering each day which way 
the wind would blow next. Hence 
the extraordinary chances and 
changes of his career. He was in 
succession—and a somewhat rapid 
succession—a courtier at court, an 
economist with the economists, 
a patriot at the revolutionary 
clubs, a supporter of Napoleon, 
and the friend of his successor. 
It is really remarkable to note 
how, in the most stormy period of 
French history, when cliques and 
parties went down one after 
another, and became engulfed in 
oblivion, the clever and astute 
Talleyrand invariably managed to 
come up to the surface. 
Talleyrand was born at Paris, 
in the year 1754. He was de- 
scended from one of the oldest 
and most illustrious houses of 
France, and the principality of 
Chalais is said to have been for 
eight centuries in this family. 
By the middle of the eighteenth 
century, however, the fortunes of 
the Périgords were anything but 
equivalent to their rank. Charles 
Maurice, being lame from his 
birth, was deprived of his rights 
by a family council, and the privi- 
leges of the eldest son were con- 
ferred upon Count Archambaud, 
the son of the Count Talleyrand 
de Périgord by a second marriage. 
The future statesman was destined 
from the outset to the ecclesiastical 
profession. His first tutor is 
alleged to have early discovered 
in him an ardent propensity to 
vice, and also to gluttony. So 
much trouble and anxiety did he 
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cause his guardians, that it is 
further stated the King granted a 
lettre de cachet, by which young 
Talleyrand was apprehended at a 
gaming-house in the month of 
October 1770, and conveyed in- 
stantly to the Bastille, under the 
nickname of the Abbé Boiteuz, or 
lame priest. He was afterwards 
transferred to the state prison of 
Vincennes, where he remained for 
a whole year. But in spite of his 
numerous indiscretions, the young 
student made his mark by his 
ability at the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice, where he was educated. 
In 1773 he received ordination in 
the Gallican Church, though he 
never made any secret of his ex- 
treme dislike to the sacred calling 
which had been chosen for him. 


The witty and brilliant young’ 


ecclesiastic was not long in find- 
ing himself on the way to prefer- 
ment. He lived all through his 


life, as it were, in a coruscation of- 


bons mots, and it was to one of 
these witticisms—and a not very 
refined one—that he owed his first 
advancement. Having been in- 
troduced to Madame du Barry, 
the mistress of Louis XV., whose 
parties were not the most favour- 
able to the development of the 
higher moral qualities, he was on 
one occasion noticed to be sad and 
silent. Being questioned by his 
hostess as to the reason for this, 
he replied, ‘ Hélas, madame, je 
faisais une réflexion bien triste.’ 
* And what is that? ‘Ah, madame, 
que Paris est une ville dans laquelle 
il est bien plus aisé d’avoir des 
femmes que des abbayes.’ This 
smart answer led at least to the 
creation of one abbé, for when it 
was reported to Louis XV. he was 
so pleased that he made Talley- 
rand Abbé de Périgord. While 
holding the sacerdotal office, Talley- 
rand actually fitted out a vessel as 
a privateer for the purpose of 
plundering the British, and in this 
VOL, XLI. NO, CCXLII. 
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enterprise, so foreign to his cloth, 
he received substantial assistance 
in the shape of cannon from the 
French Government. But while 
thus engaged, he was not neglect- 
ing the cardinal principle of his 
diplomacy—the art of falsehood. 
In the eyes of the Abbé, lying 
was a trivial offence ; it was de- 
tection in it only that was criminal. 
There are letters published which 
he is represented as having written 
to the numerous ladies with whom 
he carried on liaisons, and if he 
really was the author of these 
epistles, they show a capacity for 
intrigue, duplicity, and adroitness 
in escaping from the detection and 
punishment of his wickednesses 
which make the artifices of Boc- 
caccio’s heroes and heroines appear 
puerile by comparison. 

But side by side with these 
traits, his talents for public busi- 
ness were also so strongly de- 
veloped that in 1780 he was 
named agent-general for theclergy, 
and, in giving an account of his 
stewardship in this capacity some 
years later, he surprised everybody 
by the broad and statesmanlike 
manner in which he did it. In 
1788 the bishopric of Autun be- 
came vacant; and although the 
kind of irregular life which ‘Talley- 
rand led was no secret, it was also 
no secret that the Abbé looked 
forward to being appointed to the 
vacant see. For some time the 
King held back. Though not 
very particular himself, he saw 
that there was something incon- 
gruous in appointing a libertine 
to a bishopric, and that the Abbé 
would be a shepherd of a very 
peculiar order, and one not at all 
contemplated by the early Chris- 
tians, when the order was founded. 
At length Louis was prevailed 
upon by Talleyrand’s father, then 
upon his deathbed, to promise the 
bishopric for the Abbé ; and on the 
17th of January 1789, the erring 
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ecclesiastic was consecrated Bishop 
of Autun. We will pause here 
for a moment to quote a descrip- 
tion of the Abbé as he appeared, 
and lived, about this time. ‘ Let 
the reader imagine,’ remarks one 
of his biographers, ‘a man of six- 
and-thirty, witha fine countenance, 
expressive blue eyes, a nose slightly 
turned up, and an almost deadly- 
pale complexion, a slightly mali- 
cious smile playing upon his lips, 
and imparting to them an air of 
disdain ; careful of his person, 
foppish in his ecclesiastical habili- 
ments, frequently exchanging the 
costume of his order for plain 
clothes; irreligious as a pirate, 
and saying mass with graceful 
unction. He finds time for every- 
thing ; shows himself at Court, but 
more assiduously at the opera. In- 
stead of his breviary, he studies 
the Odes of Horace and the Me- 
moirs of Cardinal de Retz. If he 
meets with Narbonne, Lauzun, 
the Chevalier de Boufflers, Ségur 
junior, and the Bishop of Chalons 
in Mdlle. de Guinard’s box, he 
will go andsup with them. Though 
generally confined to his bed from 
indolence, it does not prevent him 
in case of need from spending 
several consecutive nights in se- 
rious matters. Dunned by his 
creditors, denying himself to the 
importunate, never making any 
promise without some reservation ; 
obliging from circumstances, but 
sometimes through egotism ; eager 
for fame, still more eager for the 
substantial gifts of Fortune ; de- 
voted to the fair sex in all except 
his heart ; unmoved in important 
circumstances; proud with the 
great, and caressing with the hum- 
ble; interrupting a report upon 
the finances to answer a billet- 
doux; without resentment, with- 
out malice ; an enemy to all violent 
measures, but knowing well how 
to recur to them when required, 
—such was M. de Talleyrand at 
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the time of the promulgation of 
the civil constitution of the clergy.’ 
A truly admirable portrait of a 
pastor of Christ’s flock ! 
Talleyrand was the only bishop 
possessing a benefice in France 
who took the new oath required 
by the State. He did not take 
this step—or, indeed, any other in 
his life—without doubtless count- 
ing the cost. The clergy of his 
own diocese elected him their 
deputy to the States-General, and 
there are indications that he al- 
ready perceived the nature of the 
storm brewing in France. Laclos, 
who wielded a very clever pen, 
sketched Talleyrand’s character in 
his Galerie des Etats-Générauz, 
under the name of Améne, Said 
this sagacious and discriminating 
writer, ‘ Améne has charming man- 
ners, which embellish virtue. His 
first title to success is a sound un- 
derstanding. Judging men with 
indulgence, events with calmness, 
he has in all things that modera- 
tion which is the characteristic of 
true philosophy. Améne has no 
idea of making a great reputation 
in a day ; such reputations made 
too quickly soon begin to decline, 
and are followed by envy, disap- 
pointment, and sorrow. But Améne 
will arrive at everything, because 
he will always profit by those oc- 
casions which present themselves 
to such as do not attempt to ravish 
Fortune. Each step will be marked 
by the development of some talent, 
and thus he will at last acquire 
that general high opinion which 
summons a statesman to every 
great post that is vacant. Envy, 
which will always deny something 
to a person generally praised, will 
reply to what we have said that 
Améne has not that force and 
energy of character which is ne- 
cessary to break through the ob- 
stacles that impede the course of 
a public man. It is true he will 
yield to circumstances and to rea- 
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son, and will deem that he can make 
sacrifices to peace without descend- 
ing from principle ; but firmness 
and constancy may exist without 
violent ardour or vapid enthu- 
siasm. But what are we really 
to expect from Améne in the 
States-General? Nothing, ifhe is 
inspired with the spirit of class ; 
much, if he acts after his own 
conceptions, and remembers that 
a national assembly only contains 
citizens.’ 

Mirabeau early descried the 
talent of this extraordinary man, 
who ‘dressed like a coxcomb, 
thought like a deist, and preached 
like a saint.’ Perceiving the wide 
range of his abilities, he distin- 
guished him as one of the most 


powerful and versatile of the men. 


of genius who then abounded in 
Europe. Through everything Tal- 
leyrand preserved a sang-froid 
which was inimitable. It was 


seen alike in small matters as in’ 


great. One day, as he was mount- 
ing the steps of his carriage, he 
spoke to an individual whom he 
had hitherto pretended not to re- 
cognise, but whom he knew very 
well. This person he had seen 
for days near his door. ‘ And 
who are you, my friend? ‘I am 
your coachmaker, my lord.’ ‘ Ah, 
you are my coachmaker ; and what 
do you want, my coachmaker? 
‘I want to be paid, my lord.’ 
‘ Ah, you are my coachmaker, and 
you want to be paid; you shall 
be paid, my coachmaker.’ ‘ And 
when, my lord? ‘You are very 
inquisitive,’ said the Bishop, as he 
settled himself in the new car- 
riage which he had not paid for. 
The Bishop of Autun was very 
active in the States-General, and 
active in a manner which alarmed 
and disgusted the French clergy. 
He proposed several important 
measures, among others the sup- 
pression of tithes, and the appro- 
priation of the property of the 
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clergy to the wants of the public 
treasury. Having decided in fa- 
vour of ecclesiastical reforms, he 
decided that they should be 
thorough. It is, however, ex- 
tremely probable also that he saw 
such measures as he determined 
to propose were imminent, and he 
therefore determined to take the 
credit of directing this popular 
movement against the clergy. In 
moving his sweeping propositions, 
Talleyrand said: ‘I think that 
the nation in a period of general 
distress may appropriate the pro- 
perty of those religious establish- 
ments which it deems it necessary 
to suppress, by securing to their 
dependents their necessary sub- 
sistence ; that it may also profit by 
all benefices to which no duties 
are attached, and assure to itself 
the reversion of a]] such benefices 
as may hereafter fall into that 
condition; and lastly, that it may 
reduce all extravagant salaries now 
enjoyed by the clergy, if it take to 
itself all the obligations—apart 
from the decent maintenance of 
the clergy—which originally at- 
tached to church property accord- 
ing to the founder's bequest. Such 
are the principles according to 
which the State may, in my 
opinion, legitimately appropriate 
the whole of the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, on assuring to the clergy 
therefrom what would be sufficient 
for their decent support.’ This 
ecclesiastical innovator of course 
paid the penalty of his daring. 
While the Faubourg St. Germain 
acknowledged him to be a states- 
man, it also owhed that he was a 
rascal (scélérat). When he finally 
declared himself in favour of con- 
ferring upon a Jew the rights of 
a French citizen, he committed, 
in the eyes of many people, an 
unpardonable offence; and Lord 
Dalling and Bulwer says that in 
a well-known game, instead of the 
player saying, as he used to do, 
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that he made what was called ‘la 
ease du diable,’ he would say, ‘ Je 
fais la case de I’évéque d’Autun.’ 

When Mirabeau died, scandal- 
ous reports were spread as to the 
cause of his death. Some roundly 
asserted that he had been poison- 
ed,and that Talleyrand—in whose 
arms his friend Mirabeau expired 
—could reveal something upon 
this matter, ifhe chose. Toshow 
the nature of the infamous charges 
made against the Bishop of Autun, 
we quote the following passage 
from a foreign pamphlet, pro- 
fessedly describing the circum- 
stances of Mirabeau’s death : 
‘ Mirabeau, Talleyrand, and four 
other profligate men supped, with 
as many women, at Robert's 
Restaurant, in the Palais Royal. 
In the midst of their gaiety, 
Madame de J——, a bookseller’s 
wife of Paris, entered, and re- 
proached Mirabeau with his in- 
fidelity in the most violent terms 
her jealousy could suggest, in- 
sisting that he should immediate- 
ly leave his company and accom- 
pany her. After some recrimina- 
tions, she at length appeared ap- 
peased, through the intercession 
of Talleyrand. She then placed 
herself at table, and the tempor- 
ary bonne amie was dismissed. 
They then indulged in every 
kind of excess until four o’clock 
in the morning. To reanimate 
the drooping spirits, one of the 
party, Madame de J——, served 
coffee. Mirabeau had no sooner 
drunk his cup than he complained 
of violent spasms in his stomach. 
In the hope of alleviating his 
sufferings, he placed himself in a 
warm bath, and swallowed several 
eups of milk and cocoa. This 
beverage, which afforded a mo- 
mentary relief, contributed to pro- 
long his sufferings, as otherwise 
the poison he had taken in his 
eoffee would have produced in- 
stant death. During his short 
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illness he refused to see Madame 
de J , whom he accused of 
having hastened his death by the 
excess of her love. After his 
death, this woman lived for some 
time with Talleyrand, who trans- 
ferred her to Pétion. This cir- 
cumstance gave rise to the report 
spread at the time that Talley- 
rand had sold the secret of Mira- 
beau’s change to the Republican 
faction. Madame de J was 
suspected of having, with the par- 
ticipation, and even at the in- 
stigation, of Talleyrand, been 
chosen by Pétion, Condorcet, 
Brissot, Cabanis, and others to 
destroy the most powerful barrier 
which had opposed, and could 
still oppose, a general revolution, 
and the foundation of a universal 
republic.’ Such reports as this, 
though evidently utterly false and 
calumnious, serve to show, unfor- 
tunately, that Talleyrand’s name 
was associated in the public mind 
with profligacy and debauchery. 
In 1790 Talleyrand was named 
President of the States-General, 
and in the same year he officiated 
at the altar in the Champ de 
Mars on the day of the National 
Federation. He subsequently con- 
secrated the first French bishops 
appointed under the new Consti- 
tution. This was a little too 
much for the Vatican, and he 
was excommunicated by Pope 
Pius VL His resignation of the 
bishopric ofA utun followed shortly 
after, and he was about the same 
time elected as a member of the 
Directory for the Department of 
Paris. In 1792 he was sent into 
England on a secret mission. The 
object of this mission was, ac- 
cording to an alleged statement 
by Talleyrand himself, to point 
out to England the advantages 
which might result to her from 
the Revolution, which had given 
France a constitutional king, and 
likewise to endeavour tostrengthen 
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the ties which united the two 
courts. His reception by Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Grenville was any- 
thing but encouraging : the latter 
described him as a profound and 
dangerous man. Nor did he meet 
with better recognition at Court. 
When he was presented to George 
III., his Majesty took scarcely 
any notice of him, and the Queen 
turned her back upon him with 
contempt. She justified this con- 
duct on the score of the reputa- 
tion for immorality which the 
Bishop of Autun had acquired. 
The consequence was that Talley- 
rand was excluded from the upper 
circles of society as a dangerous 
man and an agent of the unpopu- 
lar Orleans faction. 

He returned to Paris to find 
his friend M. de Narbonne out of 
office. The wily diplomatist, ii 
accounting for the failure of his 
late mission, attributed it to the 
anomalous position he had occu- 
pied. This was soon rectified, 


and he was again sent to England, 
bearing this time a letter of re- 
commendation from Louis XVI. 


to George III. He was accom- 
panied by M. de Chauvelin as 
Minister Plenipotentiary. Talley- 
rand was for a second time unfor- 
tunate. The English Adminis- 
tration under Mr. Pitt, after 
favourably receiving the French 
envoys, subsequently ordered them 
to leave the country within twenty- 
four hours. Such virtually was 
the official intimation conveyed 
to them. The English Ministers 
could not reconcile the mission 
with the startling events which 
were taking place in France. The 
embassy was very unpopular in 
England, and M. Dumont” de- 
scribed a scene at Ranelagh which 
well illustrated this. On his re- 
turn to Paris, Talleyrand found 
himself by no means in an envi- 
able position. The monarchy 
was just tottering to its fall, and 
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the various bodies of Republicans 
had coalesced for the purpose of 
rendering the victory of the peo- 
ple more complete. Talleyrand 
now became an object of suspicion 
on account of his birth, his pre- 
varications, and the services which 
in turn he had rendered to almost 
every party. He was in a very 
critical situation ; but fortunately 
he had a friend in Danton. From 
him he obtained a passport ; and 
as Danton was a member of the 
Provisional Executive Council,this 
document saved him. He set out 
from France immediately, con- 
firmed in his appointment to Lon- 
don by Danton. The French 
Republic was now proclaimed, and 
Paris was in a state of the most 
fervid enthusiasm. 

At the time of Talleyrand’s first 
mission to London, says a writer 
not too favourable to the diplo- 
matist, he had ‘ adopted two dis- 
tinct physiognomies, one of which 
he assumed in public and in 
matters of business, the other he 
wore when he mixed in the 
gaieties of the world and en- 
joyed the society of his intimate 
friends. He endeavoured to hide 
his ambition under an air of 
reserve, and adopted only the ap- 
pearance of a profound thinker. 
He was at first extremely cold in 
his manner, as he has always 
been. He spoke little; he lis- 
tened, or pretended to listen, with 
the greatest attention, as all men 
do who are more intent upon what 
they are going to answer than 
upon what is said to them. He 
kept himself aloof, and never 
committed himself. The English, 
who at that time had imbibed 
general prejudices against the 
character of the French, found in 
him neither the vivacity, the 
familiarity, nor the indiscretion 
and liveliness peculiar to that 
nation, A sententious manner, a 
frigid politeness, and an air of in- 
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vestigation, formed henceforward 
a kind of barrier with which he 
surrounded himself in the politi- 
cal part he was acting.’ 

But in his own intimate perso- 
nal circle all this was reversed ; 
and numberless anecdotes are 
current respecting his lively con- 
versation and his quickness at re- 
partee. A few of these we may 
reproduce. A certain M. Rul- 
hiére having once said, ‘I do not 
understand why I have the repu- 
tation of being wicked ; I never 
committed but one wicked action 
in the whole of my life,’ the 
Bishop of Autun, who had hither- 
to remained silent, asked—with 
his sonorous voice and significant 
manner—‘ And when will it end? 
On another occasion, whilst play- 
ing at whist, the conversation 
turned upon a lady who, at the 
age of sixty, had married a kind 
of valet-de-chambre, Several per- 
sons expressed their astonishment 
at this singular match; but the 
Bishop, who was counting his 
game, quietly remarked, ‘ At nine, 
honours go for nothing.’ When 
his friend Narbonne, the Minister 
who had incurred the King’s dis- 
pleasure, was once walking arm- 
in-arm with him, and reciting 
some verses, Talleyrand, suddenly 
perceiving, at a short distance 
from them, a man who was yawn- 
ing, interrupted his friend, saying, 
* Narbonne, not so loud ;’ and he 
pointed to the yawning man. 
Relating one day some infamous 
trait in the character of one of 
his colleagues, his hearers inter- 
rupted him, exclaiming, ‘The 
man who could commit an act of 
that kind is capable of assassinat- 
ing.’ ‘ Assassinating? no,’ said 
Talleyrand calmly; ‘poisoning ? 
yes.’ Being asked on a certain 
occasion to define his notion of 
an agreeable man, the Bishop of 
Autun replied, ‘A man who agrees 
with me.’ Lastly—for these stories 
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could be collected almost ad injini- 
tum—when a troublesome acquaint- 
ance, who had continually pressed 
him foralms, thought he had clench- 
ed his case in one instance by re- 
marking, ‘I must live, you know,’ 
Talleyrand complacently replied, 
‘I do not see the necessity.’ 
Talleyrand was impeached by 
the French Convention after his 
departure from Paris. Among 
the documents found in the King’s 
iron closet was a letter from La- 
porte, intendant of the King’s 
household, addressed to his Ma- 
jesty, and stating that the Bishop 
of Autun was desirous of serving 
his sovereign, and begging to 
know how the King could put 
his zeal and influence to the test. 
Talleyrand afterwards denied the 
statements in Laporte’s letter. 
But this was not all. A deserter 
named Achille Viard declared at 
the National Assembly that, dur- 
ing one of his journeys to London, 
he knew M. de Talleyrand to be 
connected with several proscribed 
emigrants, especially Narbonne, 
the Duc d’Aiguillon, and Madame 
du Barry. He was certain that 
a plot was forming against Fraitee, 
and that Talleyrand was one of its 
abettors. Viard was a man of no 
character; but in consequence of 
his statements the impeachment 
of Talleyrand was immediately 
agreed to. An able if specious 
letter appeared in the Moniteur 
in favour of the accused ; but the 
Convention insisted upon its de- 
cree of impeachment being carried 
out in full force. Accordingly, 
on the 8th of April 1793, Talley- 
rand was officially included in the 
list of emigrants. He now re- 
turn to England, where he re- 
mained until the passing of the 
Alien Act. Under the conditions 
of this Act he was driven from 
the country; and having thus no 
refuge left him in Europe, he 
sought one in the United States. 
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On the whole, he appears to 
have been well received in Ame- 
rica; for we find Washington 
writing as follows to the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, from whom Talley- 
rand had borne a letter of intro- 
duction: ‘I hear that the general 
reception he has met with is such 
as to console him, as far as the 
state of our society will permit, 
for what he abandoned on quit- 
ting Europe. Time will naturally 
be favourable to him wherever he 
may be; and one must believe 
that it will elevate a man of his 
talents and merit above the tran- 
sitory disadvantages which result 
from differences as to politics in 
revolutionary times.’ While in 
the United States, Talleyrand was 
engaged in commercial transac- 
tions ; but it was not long before 


a successful effort was made in’* 


the Convention to recall him to 
France. On the 18th of Fructi- 
dor, just after the return of M. 


de Montesquieu had been allowed, 


Joseph Marie Chénier thus ad- 
dressed the Convention on behalf 
of Talleyrand : ‘I have a similar 
permission to demand for one of 
Ahe most distinguished members 
of the Constituent Assembly, M. 
de Talleyrand-Périgord, the famous 
Bishop of Autun. Our different 
Ministers of Paris bear witness to 
his services. I have in my hands 
a memoir, of which the duplicate 
exists in the papers of Danton ; 
the date of this memoir is 23d of 
November 1792, and it proves 
that M. de Talleyrand was actually 
occupied in the affairs of the Re- 
public when he was proscribed by 
it. Thus, persecuted by Marat 
and Robespierre, he was also ban- 
ished by Pitt from England ;* but 
the place of exile that he chose 
was the country of Franklin, 
where, in contemplating the im- 
posing spectacle of a free people, 
he might await the time when 
France should have judges and 
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not murderers; a Republic, and 
not anarchy called laws! Lord 
Dalling and Bulwer asks: ‘How 
are we to reconcile this declaration 
with M. de Talleyrand’s solemn 
protestations to Lord Grenville? 
How could M. de Talleyrand have 
been writing memoirs to Danton, 
and yet have come over to Eng- 
land solely for the purpose of 
seeking repose?’ The safest way 
is not to attempt to reconcile these 
things ; for if a man were to ad- 
dress himself to the task of ex- 
plaining everything that is con- 
tradictory in Talleyrand’s career, 
it would be adding a new task to 
the labours of Hercules. 

The matter of chief moment 
now to record is that the 
Convention granted permission 
to Talleyrand to return. In 
July 1795, accordingly, he ar- 
rived at Hamburg, the place of 
refuge for almost all émigrés, but 
especially Orleanists. From there 
he went to Paris, and in a short 
time he accepted the office of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. But 
he was speedily attacked as a 
noble and an émigré, upon which 
he resigned his department, and 
published a defence of his con- 
duct. This was spirited and 
plausible ; and his counter-attacks 
upon his enemies were very ef- 
fective. There were already be- 
ginning to appear signs of the 
falling power of the Directory. 

The 18th of Brumaire arrived, 
upon which a revolution had been 
decided on. ‘ It was to be brought 
about by the Ancients, of whom 
Sieyés was sure, and who were 
to declare that the Chambers were 
in danger at Paris, and should be 
assembled at St. Cloud. The 
safety of these assemblies was 
then to be confided to the guar- 
dianship of Bonaparte; and the 
dissolution of the Directory, by 
the resignation of a majority of 
its members, was to follow. After 
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this, it was supposed that the 
majority of the Five Hundred, 
overawed by a large military force, 
opposed by the other branch of 
the Legislature, und having no 
Government to support it, would, 
in some way or other, be over- 
come. The first two measures 
accordingly were taken on the 
18th of Brumaire, but the third 
remained. Sieyés and Ducos, 
who acted together, and who re- 
signed, were balanced by Gohier 
and Moulins, who would not give 
in their resignation ; while Barras 
had the casting vote. And it 
was M. de Talleyrand, again, who, 
in conjunction with Admiral 
Bruix, was charged with the task 
of coaxing this once important 
man into accepting insignificance 
and retreat. In this task he suc- 
ceeded ; and the vanquished Di- 
rector, conquered as much, per- 
haps, by his own indolence as by 
his politic friend’s arguments, 
stepped out of the bath, reposing 
in which his two visitors had 
found him, into the carriage which 
bore him from the Luxembourg. 
And thus the Directory being no 
longer in existence, a charge of 
grenadiers in the orangery of St. 
Cloud settled the affair on the 
day following.’ Napoleon became 
First Consul, and as Talleyrand 
had had much to do in effecting 
these changes, he was confirmed in 
his previous post of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Talleyrand had early perceived 
the great genius of Napoleon, and 
formed the conviction that he was 
the coming man—the man of 
power. It was he who projected 
the marriage between Madame de 
Beauharnais and General Bona- 
parte. Napoleon was deeply ena- 
moured of the lady; but her 
thoughtlessness and light conduct 
alarmed him, and sometimes this 
appeared an insuperable barrier 
to their union. But Talleyrand 
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was born to grapple with difficul- 
ties; and one day he thus ad- 
dressed Bonaparte: ‘Citizen, you 
have furnished proofs of ardent 
patriotism; you are reproached 
with being perhaps a little too 
exaggerated in your opinions, for 
we have now become more moder- 
ate. Your services on the 13th 
of Vendémaire do not suit every- 
body; they have an appearance 
of Jacobinism, from which it will 
be proper for you to purify your- 
self. You can effect this by vic- 
tories ; they are the only means 
now acknowledged in France of 
reinstating a man in public opin- 
ion,—you can only be received 
when crowned with laurels. Be- 
lieve me, marry a woman who 
will bring you as her dowry these 
brilliant hopes, which it will de- 
pend upon yourself to realise.’ 
Talleysand intended to convey by 
this speech that if Napoleon did 
not marry Madame de Beauharnais 
he would not obtain the supreme 
command of the army in Italy ; 
and his words had the de- 
sired effect. The diplomatist 
brought round the Directory to 
his views. Bonaparte obtained 
the command of the army of 
Italy ; his marriage took place; 
and after its celebration he began 
that brilliant career which was 
soon to astonish Europe and the 
world, 

In the year 1802, a brief from 
Pius VII. released the ex-Bishop 
of Autun from ecclesiastical ties, 
and he shortly afterwards married 
Madame Grandt of Hamburg. 
This lady, who was bornin the East 
Indies, had been divorced from 
her previous husband. She was 
as remarkable for her beauty as 
she was for her lack of wit; and 
it was she who asked Sir George 
Robinson after his ‘ Man Friday.’ 
Talleyrand vindicated his choice 
of her by saying, ‘A clever wife 
often compromises her husband ; 
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a stupid one only compromises 
herself,’ 

When Napoleon became the 
head of the State there were only 
two men—Talleyrand and Fouché 
—unconnected with the army 
who could boast of having con- 
tributed to the First Consul’s for- 
tunes. Fouché brought back to 
him all those who were intriguing 
or ambitious among the Jacobins, 
enticing them by his own exam- 
ple, and dazzling their eyes with 
the bait of places and money. 
Talleyrand served his new master 
assiduously and confidentially. A 
council was held on the 10th of 
March 1804, at which were pre- 
sent the three consuls, Bonaparte, 
Cambacérés, and Lebrun; Reg- 
nier, Minister of Justice and Po- 
lice; and Talleyrand, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 
whether it would not be advisable 
to seize the Duc d’Enghien, though 
out of France, and bring him to 


Paris. The result was the des- - 


patch of an expedition, which 
seized the Prince. Having been 
confined two days at Strasburg, 
he was brought to Paris, and on 
the 2lst was shot at Vincennes, 
after being condemned by a 
military commission on the charge 
of having borne arms against the 
Republic, of being in the pay of 
England, and of having been en- 
gaged in plots against the French 
Government. ‘The whole of this 
proceeding is atrocious,’ justly 
says one writer. ‘A prince of 
the dethroned family is arrested in 
a neutral State, without a shadow 
of legality ; he is brought to Paris 
and tried for his life on accusa- 
tions which, considering his birth 
and position, no generous enemy 
could have considered crimes ; he 
is found guilty without a witness 
being called, without a proof of 
the charges brought against him 
being adduced, and without a 
person to defend him being al- 


Jt was discussed * 
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lowed. This trial takes place at 
midnight in a dungeon ; and the 
prisoner is shot before the break 
of day in a ditch ! 

This is one of the blackest 
stains upon Napoleon's character, 
and he has enough of them to 
support, in all conscience. It is 
said that Talleyrand, so far from 
favouring the murder, warned 
the Duc d’Enghien, throngh the 
Princesse de Rohan, of the danger 
in which he stood. So far so 
good ; but on the other hand, we 
must agree with the remark that 
to have lent himself, even in ap- 
pearance, to so dark a deed, 
and to have remained an instru- 
ment in Napoleon’s hands after 
its committal, evinces a far 
stronger sense of the benefits 
attaching to office than of the 
obloquy attaching to injustice. 
Talleyrand felt this himself; and 
on being remonstrated with upon 
one occasion, and pressed to re- 
sign his office, he replied, ‘If 
Bonaparte has been guilty, as you 
say, of a crime, that is no reason 
why I should be guilty of a folly.’ 
It would have been extremely 
difficult to place Talleyrand in a 
position where he would have 
been unable to press casuistry into 
his service in favour of his inter- 
ests. 

Although Talleyrand was the 
right hand of Napoleon in regard 
to most questions, there was one 
subject on which he was strongly 
opposed to him. This was in 
relation to the affairs of the Penin- 
sula. When the French armies took 
possession of Burgos and Barcelona 
without notice ; when an insurrec- 
tion deposed Charles 1V., and the 
Emperor Napoleon was about to 
adopt the policy, not of peaceably 
aggrandising France and strength- 
ening Spain against Great Britain, 
but of kidnapping the Spanish 
princes, and obtaining by fraud 
the Spanish crown, Talleyrand 
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exclaimed, ‘ On s’empare des cou- 
ronnes, mais on ne les escamote 
pas’—‘ One may take a crown from 
@ sovereign’s head, but one does 
not pick his pocket of it.’ Again: 
‘ Victories,’ he said, ‘ do not suffice 
to efface such things as these, 
because there is something in them 
which it is impossible to describe, 
that is vile, deceitful, cheating. 
I cannot tell what will happen, 
but you will see that no one will 
pardon him (the Emperor) for 
this.” The attitude assumed by 
Talleyrand on the Spanish ques- 
tion is certainly remarkable when 
we remember his views of dip- 
lomacy ; and here again he has 
been charged with double con- 
duct. The Comte de Beugnot 
states in his memoirs that Napo- 
leon in his presence had more 
than once reproached Talleyrand 
for having counselled what took 
place at Bayonne, without Talley- 
rand seeking to excuse himself. 
However, as Lord Dalling and 
Bulwer says, there can be no doubt 
that what took place as to Spain 
was a subject of great difference 
between Talleyrand and Napoleon. 
*M. de Talleyrand would never 
afterwards, during the reign of 
Louis XVIII., have publicly af- 
firmed this, surrounded as he was 
by contemporaries and enemies, 
if it had not been true. More- 
over, the general voice of the 
time, which is more in such cases 
to be trusted than any individual 
testimony, loudly proclaimed it ; 
and as to not answering Napoleon 
when he was pouring forth in 
violent and insulting language 
the accusations which he some- 
times levelled at those who dis- 
pleased him, it is well known that 
M. de Talleyrand never replied 
to such attacks but by an impas- 
sible face and a dignified silence.’ 
Talleyrand also strongly disap- 
proved of Bonaparte’s hostile po- 
licy against the Pope. 
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In the rivalry which long sub- 
sisted between Fouché and Talley- 
rand, the latter was ultimately 
victorious ; and we ought to have 
stated that in 1806, when Napo- 
leon became Emperor, Talleyrand 
was elevated to the rank of Prince 
of Benevento, and appointed 
Grand Chamberlain of the Empire. 
In the following year he was suc- 
ceeded as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs by M. de Champagny, Duc 
de Cadore, and was named Vice- 
Grand Elector. 

In 1813, Napoleon again offered 
the portfolio of foreign affairs to 
Talleyrand, on condition that he 
should lay down the rank and 
emoluments of Vice-Grand Elector. 
It was the Emperor's object to 
make his Minister dependent en- 
tirely upon his place. Talleyrand 
was not averse from accepting the 
office, but he declined the condi- 
tion sought to be imposed. ‘If 
the Emperor trusts me,’ he said, 
‘he should not degrade me; and 
if he does not trust me he should 
not employ me: the times are too 
difficult for half- measures.’ At 
this period the fortunes of Napo- 
leon began to assume a critical 
aspect. Besides having suffered 
the terrible disaster at Moscow, 
he could not regard the condition 
of things in Spain except with 
feelings of bitter disappointment. 
In Germany also, and Italy, Hol- 
land, and Denmark, there were 
evidences of a great revulsion of 
feeling. Talleyrand, no doubt, 
took into account all this when 
he declined to accept office. The 
Emperor was much chagrined at 
his refusal, and some of his coun- 
sellors advised him to arrest Tal- 
leyrand on a charge of treason. 
There was no proof of this, how- 
ever, and even the Emperor 
dreaded too much the conse- 
quences of the step of arresting a 
man like Talleyrand. 

But although Napoleon forbore 
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from going to this length, he could 
still annoy Talleyrand by his 
tongue. Many were the scenes 
which took place between the two. 
On one occasion, Napoleon having 
said that if he thought his own 
death likely he would take care 
thatthe Vice-Grand Elector should 
not survive him, Talleyrand 
quietly replied that he did not 
desire that reason for hoping that 
his Majesty’s life might be long 
preserved. Another scene has 
been thus described by M. Molé: 
‘At the end of the Council of 
State, which took place just before 
the Emperor started for the cam- 
paign of 1814, he burst out into 
some violent exclamations of his 
being surrounded by treachery and 
traitors; and then turning to M. 
de Talleyrand, he abused him for 
ten minutes in the most violent 
and outrageous manner. Talley- 


rand was standing by the fire all 
this time, guarding himself from 
the heat of the flame with his hat; 


he never moved a limb or a fea- 
ture; any one who had seen him 
would have thought he was the 
last man in the room to whom the 
Emperor could be speaking; and 
finally, when Napoleon, slamming 
the door violently, departed, Tal- 
leyrand quietly took the arm of 
M. Mollieu, and limped with appar- 
ent unconsciousness down-stairs. 
But on getting home he wrote a 
dignified letter to the Emperor, 
saying, that if he retained his 
present dignity, he should be by 
right one of the regency ; and that 
as he could not think of holding 
such a charge after the opinion 
his Majesty had expressed of him, 
he begged to resign his post, and 
to be allowed to retire into the 
country. He was informed, how- 
ever, that his resignation would 
not be accepted, and that he might 
stay where he was.’ It is reported 
that Fouché and Talleyrand once 
actually came to blows in the very 
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closet of the Emperor upon the 
subject of the misapplication of 
the secret funds, of which they 
mutually accused each other. After 
listening to their accusations and 
justifications on both sides, Napo- 
leon turned them out of the room, 
saying, ‘Go along; you are both 
of you rogues.’ 

For many reasons Talleyrand 
had now become alienated from 
Napoleon. He saw, in 1814, that 
the Empire stood upon a very in- 
secure foundation, and he began to 
pave the way for his own recon- 
ciliation with the Bourbons. He 
did not actually desert the Bona- 
parte dynasty ; but when a man 
of his deep penetration and dis- 
cernment began to say civil things 
of the members of the dethroned 


house, this was a very considerable 


* straw to show which way the wind 


was blowing. When the advice, 
which he strongly urged at the 
council, to the effect that the Em- 


* press should remain in Paris while 


the allies were approaching the 
capital, was rejected, he said to 
Savary, ‘ Here, then, is the end 
of all this. Is not that also your 
opinion? We lose the rubber with 
afair game. Just see where the stu- 
pidity of a few ignorant men, who 
perseveringly work on the influ- 
ence acquired by daily intercourse, 
ends by carrying one. In truth, 
the Emperor is much to be pitied ; 
and yet nobody pities him; for 
his obstinacy in holding to those 
who surround him has no reason- 
able motive ; it is only a weakness 
which cannot be conceived in such 
aman. What a fall in history, to 
give his name to adventures in- 
stead of giving it to his age! 
When I think of this I cannot 
help being grieved. And now 
what is to be done? It does not 
suit every one to be crushed un- 
der the ruins of the edifice that is 
to be overthrown.’ The last sen- 
tence proves that the speaker was 
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already meditating his escape from 
the impending catastrophe. 
Shortly after this, Talleyrand 
received at his house, in the Rue 
St. Florentin, the Emperor of 
Russia, A council was held, at 
which the affairs of France were 
discussed. The Emperor having 
made certain suggestions with re- 
gard to the French crown, Talley- 
rand said, ‘Sire, you may depend 
upon it there are but two things 
possible— Bonaparte or Louis 
XVIII. I say Bonaparte; but 
here the choice will not depend 
wholly on your Majesty, for you 
are not alone. If we are to have 
a soldier, however, let it be Napo- 
leon ; he is the first in the world. 
I repeat it, sire, Bonaparie or 
Louis XVIII.: each represents a 
party, any other merely an in- 
trigue.’ This decided the Emperor, 
and he said afterwards, ‘ When I 
arrived at Paris I had no plan. 
I referred everything to Talley- 
rand ; he had the family of Napo- 
leon in one hand, and that of the 
Bourbons in the other; I took 
what he gave me.’ A proclama- 
tion was issued to the effect that 
the allies would not treat either 
with Napoleon or any member of 
his family. Bonaparte endeavour- 
ed to treat with the sovereigns ; 
but on the Ist of April the French 
Senate assembled, and a provisional 
government was formed, consist- 
ing of five members, with Talley- 
rand at its head. Napoleon sent 
some of his marshals to the Czar ; 
but Talleyrand, who maintained 
his influence over the Emperor, 
remarked, ‘Pardon my observa- 
tions, sire : others are uneasy, but 
Iam not; for I know full well 
that a sovereign at the head of a 
valorous army is not likely to 
admit the dictation of a few 
officers of a hostile force, more 
particularly when they represent 
the very principle of constant war, 
which the French nation repu- 
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diates, and which has armed the 
allies.’ In the end the Senate 
framed a constitution, which was 
published on the 8th of April, 
creating a constitutional monarchy 
with two chambers, and conferring 
the throne of France on Louis 
XVIIL., if he accepted that con- 
stitution. A treaty was also 
signed by which Marie Louise and 
her son received the principality 
of Parma, and Napoleon was 
awarded the sovereignty of Elba, 
a little island on the coast of 
Italy. Remembering the way in 
which the great conqueror had 
played with kingdomsand empires, 
this was something like offering 
him a sugar-stick. 

Some little trouble was caused 
by Louis XVIII. ; but he finally 
accepted the crown as a right, 
and granted the constitution 
which had been drawn up. Tal- 
leyrand became his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; but just as the 
Government was being established 
upon what seemed likely to be a 
durable basis, the news reached 
Paris that Napoleon had escaped 
from Elba. A new treaty was 
made against him ; but he marched 
on Paris, and was installed at the 
Tuileries. The allies again took 
up the cause of Louis XVIIL, 
and Talleyrand went to Ghent to 
consult with the Bourbons. He 
was again made Minister, but 
found himself opposed by the 
Royalist party and by the Emperor 
of Russia. He soon resigned 
office in consequence, and was 
awarded by the King a pension of 
one hundred thousand frances, 
being also appointed Great Cham- 
berlain. 

In a document written in de- 
fence of Talleyrand we find the 
following passage explaining his 
conduct at this juncture: ‘He 
repels the reproach of having be- 
trayed Napoleon ; if he abandoned 
him, it was when he discovered 
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that he could no longer blend, as 
he had up to that time done, 
France and the Emperor in the 
game affection. This was not 
without a lively feeling of sorrow, 
for he owed to Napoleon nearly 
all his fortune. He enjoins his 
heirs never to forget these obliga- 
tions, to tell them to their children, 
and to instruct these again to tell 
them to their offspring ; so that if 
some day a man of the name of 
Bonaparte should be found in 
want of assistance, he should 
always find it in the family of 
Talleyrand.’ 

Talleyrand appeared little in 
public during the period of his 
retirement, which closed with 
the dethronement of Charles X. 
But he spoke twice in the House 


of Peers, once protesting against’ 
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the Spanish War, and, in the second 
case, in defence of the liberty of 
the press. His sentiments on the 
latter question did him honour. 
‘ When the press is free,’ he said, 
‘when each one knows that his 
interests are or will be defended, 
all wait with patience a justice 
more or less tardy. Hope sup- 
ports, and with reason, for this 
hope cannot be deceived for long ; 
but when the press is enslaved, 
when no voice can be raised, dis- 
content will soon exact, on the 
part of the Government, either 
too much concession or too much 
repression.’ 

We reserve for another article 
our account of Talleyrand at the 
English Court, and of the closing 
years of his life. 








A FABLE FROM THE SOUDAN. 


PropaBty there is no form of 
literature thatso much makes man- 
kind feel that they are all mem- 
bers of one large family as folk- 
tales. The science of compara- 
tive mythology has greatly helped 
forward the feeling of universal 
brotherhood. When we come in 
contact with primitive modes of 
thought and feeling we invariably 
encounter that one touch of na- 
ture which makes the whole world 
kin.. Folk-tales give us the true 
tone of man in his childhood, when 
as yet, as Carlyle aptly says, ‘ the 
universe within was divided by 
no wall of adamant from the ani- 
verse without.’ An extended 
knowledge of this primitive litera- 
ture is consequently of more value 
than would at first appear, and 
every such accession to our infor- 
mation should be eagerly wel- 
comed. As yet Africa — that 
great Sphinx - land —has been 
most resolutely closed to us in 
this respect. We know little of 
the mental life of her races, espe- 
cially those that people the inte- 
rior. Anything is therefore dou- 
bly welcome which helps us to 
see if we can discover in the le- 
gendary lore of the Africans the 
same wondrous touch of unity 
that breathes through that of 
other continents, even though, as 
is sometimes the case, it is dis- 
guised in unfamiliar shapes. To 
the industry and research of an 
Austrian scholar we owe the first 
contribution towards the folk-lore 
of equatorial Africa. Herr Ernst 
Marno accompanied Colonel Gor- 
don in his expedition (undertaken 
in 1874-76) into the interior of 


the Khedive’s dominions, far into 
the Soudan. Of this journey, with 
the help of the Austrian Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences, he 
published a detailed account. One 
chapter relates some of the tales 
that are disseminated over the 
whole of equatorial Africa. They 
are narrated by wandering story- 
tellers, and are listened to with 
the same breathless interest that 
distinguishes Arab and other non- 
literary audiences. These tales 
treat chiefly of animals, and more 
especially of the slyness and craft 
of the jackal, a near relative to 
our fox, who is always spoken of 
under the name of Abu’l Hossein, 
much as the fox is known in 
literature as Master Reynard. 
This peculiarity, as well as many 
others developed in these stories, 
would seem to point toa common 
Indo-Germanic origin. Here is a 
translation of one of these fables, 
known as ‘ Abu’l Hossein and the 
Crocodile :’ 

‘A large crocodile carefully se- 
lected as its lair that spot in the 
river where he knew men and 
beasts must come down to drink, 
and then patiently awaited his 
prey. When the beasts became 
aware of this they abandoned the 
spot, and turned to a more remote 
watering-place. But Abu’l Hos- 
sein did not wish to give himself 
this trouble. He drew a long 
reed from out the thicket border- 
ing the river, seated himself on a 
tree overhanging the water, and 
drank comfortably and safely out 
of this tube whenever he was 
thirsty. The crocodile, who no- 
ticed this, was much annoyed at 
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his , and begged the 
ant to oblige him by biting Abu’l 
Hossein from behind when next 
he came to drink. So when Abu'l 
Hossein next sat upon his tree 
and drank out of his reed, the ant 
bit him hard. This startled Abu’l 
Hossein ; he let the reed fall to 
scratch himself, and in so doing 
he overbalanced and fell into the 
water, where he was seized by the 
crocodile, who was lying in wait. 

“Now I have got you,” said 
the crocodile ; “and to-day all is 
over with you.” 

“ What will you do with me?’ 
asked Abu’l Hossein ; “my flesh 
is so hard and tough that you 
cannot enjoy it undressed.” 

“Very well,” said the croco- 
dile ; “then I will roast you.” 

‘So speaking, he seized Abu'l 
Hossein and gave him to his old 
blind grandmother. She was to 
roast Abu’l Hossein, and in return 
to receive the paw by which she 
held him ; the rest was to fall to 
the share of the crocodile, who at 
once went off to seek for firing. 

* Abu’l Hossein in this his sore 
extremity perceived a piece of 
wood floating down the stream. 
He grasped it with the paw that 
was free, and holding it out to the 
old blind crocodile grandmother, 
he said, 

“Take hold of me here by the 
head, else I shall escape you.” 

‘The grandmother seized the 
piece of wood extended to her, 
and thus let go of Abu’l Hossein, 
who ran off as fast as his legs 
could carry him. 

“ Why do you hold that piece 
of wood in your hand, and what 
have you done with Abu’l Hos- 
sein ?” said the crocodile, when he 
returned with the sticks for firing. 

‘For a long while the grand- 
mother would not believe that she 
grasped a piece of wood with her 
hand, and thought the crocodile 
only spoke thus that she might 
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not have her promised share of the 
booty. She upbraided the croco- 
dile, he scolded back in return ; 
and so both jangled on till each 
was deeply angered with the 
other. At last the crocodile set 
out across the land to pursue 
Abu’l Hossein. Fury had made 
him careless; he wandered too 
far away from the river, and by 
and by the unwonted exercise 
across the arid ground, the heat, 
thirst, and hunger made him sink 
down on the steppe quite ex- 
hausted. Here he lay a long 
while, and it seemed as though 
he must perish miserably. 

‘Then a man came riding past 
upon a camel. He saw the half- 
dead crocodile, and was nota little 
astonished when he thus spoke 
to him with feeble voice : 

“T pray you be so good as to 
convey me back to the river, and 
I will swear to you never again 
to harm a being of Adam’s race.” 

‘The man took pity upon the 
crocodile, bound him, and loaded 
him upon his camel. Thus he 
brought him to the river’s bank. 

“Shall I release you here?’ 
asked the man. 

“Take me where the water is 
deep,” replied the crocodile ; and 
the man brought him to deep 
water, unbound him, and let him 
free. But the crocodile now 
seized the man, and said, “So, now 
I retain you, or else you must 
give me your camel.” 

“ But you promised never again 

to hurt a human being,” said the 
man. 
“ Yes,” said the crocodile ; 
“but to-day I am hungry. It 
can’t be helped. Either you or 
your camel.” 

‘At this moment the hyena 
passed by, and was appealed to 
by both to decide their dispute. 
Now the hyena did not wish to 
fall out with either the man or 
the crocodile; but in order to 
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compass the escape of the man, 
he said to the crocodile : 

“When you have caught a 
human being, do not eat him in 
the water, but bring him out on 
dry land, or he will disagree with 
you.” 

‘It so happened that at this 
moment Abu’l Hossein came by. 
The hyena told him the story, and 
asked him what could be done ; 
while both the man and the croco- 
dile begged Abu’l Hossein to be 
umpire in this matter. Abu'l 
Hossein called out to them : 

“T am rather hard of hearing. 
Both of you come out on to the 
shore, that I may cross-examine 
you and understand the case.” 

‘The man and the crocodile 
did as he desired; and Abu'l 
Hossein asked the man how all 
this had come about, and was 
told the story. 

‘Probably you bound the croco- 
dile too tight, and so hurt him 
and made him angry,” said Abu’l 
Hossein, when he had heard all. 

“ Yes, yes,” said the crocodile. 
“He bound me so tight that I 
could not breathe; and all the 
ribs of my body still ache as 
though they were broken.” 

“T cannot decide this matter 
without judging with my own 
eyes,” said Abu’l Hossein. “Let 
the man bind you once more as 
before.” 
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“ Good,” said the crocodile; “I 
will consent to be bound, and 
then you shall decide.” 

‘The man bound the crocodile 
as before. 

“‘ Did the man bind you thus ?” 
asked Abu’l Hossein. 

“No; much tighter,” replied 
the crocodile. 

“Very well,” said Abu’l Hos- 
sein to the man, “‘tie him tighter.” 

‘And the man bound him so 
tight, that the crocodile screamed, 

“Enough, enough! this was 
how he bound me !” 

‘Then Abu’! Hossein said to 
the man, 

“You must have been mad to 
tie the poor crocodile thus. Allah 
gave into your hands a mass of 
meat, and you did not kill this 
son of a dog !” 

‘ The crocodile, when he heard 
this, saw what Abu’l Hossein was 
aiming at, and begged for mercy. 
But the man killed the crocodile, 
and carried home the i'«sh.’ 

Might not this fable have ema- 
nated from Kriloff, or even from 
sop ? 

In recent literature readers will 
be struck by the resemblance of 
the foregoing fable to the doings 
of ‘Brere Rabbit,’ ‘ Brere Fox,’ 
and ‘ Brere Tarrypin,’ as narrated 
with quaint humour in the plan- 
tation stories of Uncle Remus.* 

* London: David Bogue. 
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“= Ip I chanced by luck on a 
= darling duck 
=  Ofa fairy kind and fond, 
To-morrow I’d change to a 
\\ song-bird, struck 
AN. —s By_ her wonder-working 
YQ wand— 
A robin, mayhap, a tight 
little chap, 
With a nice little voice 
. and ear; 
S And I'd wing my way in 
the morning gray 
To yourchamber-window, 
dear. 


I'd flutter my wing, and I'd chirp and sing, 
Till you came to list my lay ; 
And ‘dear little thing! you sweet little thing ! 
Come, perch on my hand,’ you'd say. 
Then, presto! strange, to myself I'd change, 
And I'd kiss your lips and cheek ; 
And I'd hold you fast, till you vowed at last 
To marry me that day week ! 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 
MR. MOSTIN’S NEWS. 


TuovcH things were not so bad 
as had been represented in the 
Robert McCullagh household, they 
were, after his departure, bad 
enough. Itis not just at the first 
poverty seems so intolerable a 
burden. People scarcely under- 
stand, and certainly do not fully 
believe in, it, 

During the earlier days, a re- 
serve of strength, spirit, and re- 
source remains ; but as the weeks 
and the months go by, strength, 
spirit, and resource become ex- 
hausted. 

Like the clothing bought in 
more prosperous days, these good 
things eventually wear threadbare ; 
and it is at that precise stage, re- 
verse of fortune is regarded as un- 
endurable : people have lost the 
independence of wealth without 
gaining the independence of 
poverty; the habits, ideas, re- 
strictions of a different class press 
them to the ground. The uses of 
adversity seem to them all bitter. 
They have been forced to move in 
a hurry from one state of life to 
another, and the excitement being 
over, the discomfort begins. They 
cannot find a thing they have been 
accustomed to regard as necessary. 
For the time being, life seems a 
hopeless tangle, and the attempt 
to make both ends meet an ab- 
surd impossibility. 

Nevertheless, the struggle hav- 
ing to be made, Janey set about 
it with such courage as she could 
command; and she was in the 
middle of a not totally unsuccess- 


ful effort to contrive that her out- 
goings should not exceed her in- 
comings, when Mrs. Lilands be- 
came suddenly worse, and then in 
a moment all her daughter's plans 
and good intentions were scattered 
to the wind. Whatever the doc- 
tor ordered was got ; and Janey 
found herself sinking into a sea 
of debt she feared must overwhelm 
her completely. 

But this fresh illness did not 
last long; and without knowing 
what it was to lack one single 
material comfort her child’s un- 
selfish love was able to procure, 
Mrs. Lilands passed quietly away. 

It was then Janey found what 
Alfred Mostin’s intervention had 
done for her. She was still to re- 
ceive the same amount of money. 
She and her children were not left 
destitute. There were the debts, 
but she could manage them; by 
dint of the closest economy she 
felt sure they might live, and yet 
pay every one. 

This was, then, the task that, in 
the poor lodging near the Lower- 
road, she set herself to finish ; and 
it seemed to her, as it has seemed 
since to many a woman similarly 
situated, very hard she should be 
compelled to commence her course 
of severe retrenchment by putting 
herself and her four children into 
mourning. 

Nevertheless, she did it; and 
with no visitors save Alfred Mos- 
tin and the doctor's sister from 
Old Ford, set herself patiently to 
do the best she could in the way 
of paying off debts and living on 
what remained, till such time as 
her husband should be able to 
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write for her and the children to 
join him. 

If she sometimes found econo- 
my work hard against the collar, 
Robert ere long discovered that 
trying to make his fortune in 
America was a task utterly beyond 
such powers as he possessed. 

The very qualities which at 
Pousnetts’ had served him to good 
purpose now proved impediments 
in his way; and surely though 
slowly he arrived at the conviction 
the senior partner had not been 
mistaken when he implied he 
lacked cleverness. 

‘ And my father always thought 
so too,’ considered Robert bitterly, 
‘and I believe they were both 
right.’ 

There is no harder reflection 
can occur to a man than that, 
others are possessed of a larger 
share of brains than himself; 
but in Robert’s case the know- 
ledge, late though it came, pro- 
duced one good result. He did 
not strive after impossibilities ; he 
tried to think he was contented 
in a very poor situation. By dint 
of industry and plodding he had 
risen before, and he hoped by the 
same means he might rise again. 
But the conditions of society are 
not the same, even in the same 
countries, at different periods of 
life, and Robert was forced to con- 
fess in his letters home that the 
prospect did not seem encourag- 
ing. He was able to live, and 
that appeared about all he could 
do at the present; after a time 
perhaps things might mend. 

It could not be considered very 
satisfactory, yet still Janey did 
not despond. She taught her 
children ; she took them out to 
walk; she visited her stanch 
friend at Old Ford ; she delighted 
to hear Alfred Mostin ask her for 
a cup of tea, the most extravagant 
hospitality she was able to offer. 
Life did not seem to be sad be- 
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cause she chanced to be poor: it 
was only the separation from her 
husband that troubled her ; only 
the uncertainty ofa future which, 
though she had money enough to 
keep them from actual want, he 
seemed afraid to ask her to share. 

Like Robert, however, she 
thought that perhaps after a time 
things might mend; and mean- 
time the work allotted her appear- 
ed to be to make the best of matters 
as they were. 

In the rush and hurry of Lon- 
don life, and in view of the thou- 
sand events which had taken 
place since Pousnett and Co. (Li- 
mited) came down with a run, that 
once notorious failure had grown 
to be regarded as quite an old 
story. People remembered, of 
course, such a smash once took 
place, but it had long ceased to 
be a nine days’ wonder. Worse 
things had happened since then ; 
more iniquitous swindles exposed ; 
a greater numberof innocent share- 
holders ‘ let in ;' and cleverer men 
even than Pousnett found to be 
perfectly safe, so far as their own 
incomes were concerned. 

In a word, the enormous capa- 
bilities of limited liability were 
being discovered, and while one 
section of society was blessing the 
Act, another was anathematising 
the day they trusted their good 
money to its tender mercies. 

But then of course what bene- 
fits Thomas, proves an evil to 
John! Limited liability is only 
a practical illustration of the 
truth of the old proverb which 
declares ‘one man’s meat to be 
another man’s poison.’ 

Anyhow, Pousnetts’ was an 
almost forgotten episode in the 
City of London. At the West- 
end he who had been the senior 
partner moved in better society 
than ever. If people living be- 
yond Charing Cross once began 
to inquire too curiously as toe 
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how some of their charming 
friends made their money due 
east they would have enough to 
do, and as the result could not 
fail to be other than disagreeable, 
it is as well that a hard and fast 
rule seems to have been laid 
down as to the undesirability of 
too much research of this nature. 
Stories that had floated round and 
about Capel-court and the Ex- 
change never reached those charm- 
ed circles were the Pousnetts 
were considered ‘ delightful.’ His 
daughter held rank as a most 
amiable and fascinating woman, 
whose devotion to a husband 
older than herself was beyond all 
praise. There was a talk of 
Ponsnett himself standing as 
member for a borough where Lord 
Cresham’s interest was as para- 
mount as the interest of a lord 
can be anywhere nowadays in 
England. Mr. Pousnett’s recep- 
tions werealways mentioned in the 
Morning Post. Miss Vanderton’s 
husband had scaled successfully 
many of the heights of clerical 
promotion. Stanley Pousnett, 
the only one of the family who 
proved quite unequal to the dig- 
nity of the name he bore, had 
hidden his diminished head in a 
remote district of Wales, where 
Mrs, Stanley owned a small estate. 
Another company had taken up 
the Norman’s Bay speculation, 
and property there was now more 
valuable than ever. 

Mr. Pousnett had done very 
well for himself and family, and 
if other persons had failed to do 
likewise, the fault was theirs, not 
his. He could not be held an- 
swerable for the non-success of 
incompetent nincompoops. Every 
one connected with Pousnetts’, 
except the shareholders, might 
have acquired a fair income ; if 
any one failed to do so, it was a 
mere folly to blame the man who 
had put such a chance in the way 
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of those persons unable to take ad- 
vantage of it. That was all which 
could be said about the matter. 
Meanwhile, the shareholders had 
lost every penny they invested. 
Robert McCullagh was in America, 
and Janey in narrow lodgings, 
turning her own dresses and 
mending her children’s clothes. 

One evening Alfred Mostin 
entered those lodgings, and, while 
divesting himself of coat and hat, 
asked, 

‘Have you heard anything 
lately about Mr. McCullagh, 
Janey? 

She looked up a little surprised. 
It was late; the children were 
in bed at that hour; she had not 
expected a visitor, and the tone 
of his question told he had some 
special reason for putting it. 

‘What is the matter? she 
therefore inquired, after the man- 
ner of a person who had grown 
accustomed to bad news. 

‘He is not expected to live.’ 

*O, I am grieved !’ 

‘I don’t see why you should 
be. What good was his life to 
anybody ? 

This was one of the points on 
which she and Mr. Mostin had 
never agreed, but she did not feel 
disposed to enter upon a con- 
troversy concerning Mr. McCul- 
lagh’s merits or demerits then. 

‘Has he been ill long? she 
asked. 

‘No, not very; it’s fever. He 
either caught a chill at the Docks, 
or—and this the doctor thinks 
more probable—caught the infec- 
tion from some one down there. 
He came back, complained that 
he thought ne had taken a cold, 
went to bed, next morning was 
delirious, and now is given over ; 
and the whole family is wonder- 
ing whether he has made a will, 
and if so, how he has disposed of 
the “ gear.”’ 

‘ They are all with him, I sup-' 
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pose? said Janey, who, though 
disappointed and hurt by thetenor 
of Mr. Mostin’s utterances, still 
did not care to take up arms upon 
the old vexed subject. 

‘With him!’ repeated Alfred 
scornfully ; ‘ what should they be 
with him for, when, whether the 
man has made a will or not, the 
thing is past changing now? The 
doctors have given him over ; it’s 
as much as a fellow’s life is worth 
to yo into the sick-room, for it is 
some uncommon and awful sort 
of fever. So plain auld Rab, 
spite of all his money, is left to 
die just as any pauper might; 
and serve him right too! added 
Mr. Mostin under his breath. 

But Janey heard what he 
said. 


‘Don’t, Alfred! don’t, don’t, - 


don’t! she cried; ‘you cannot 
think how you hurt me. O, what 
a dreadful thing for the poor old 
man !’ 


‘Why was he so hard with 
others, then? persisted Mr. Mos- 


tin doggedly. ‘Why did he set 
up money as a god and worship 
it? why was he so unjust to Bob, 
and cruel to you? why did he 
grudge every otherman the chance 
of getting a living? why did he 
deny himself and everybody about 
him almost the common necessaries 
of life? It was all done that he 
might add pound to pound and 
hundred tohundred. He will never 
be sensible enough again to know 
precisely what his much prized 
gold did for him, and that is all 
I feel sorry about. Such men 
ought to realise that if in their 
worst extremity they call from 
morning until noon upon Mam- 
mon, as the priests did at Car- 
mel to Baal, they will receive no 
answer.’ 

*Do you really mean to say,’ 
began Janey, ignoring the last 
expression of opinion, which, 
indeed, by long experience she 
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knew too well it was vain to com- 
bat, ‘that Mr. McCullagh has 
none of his sons with him? 

‘That is precisely what I do 
mean to say. He has none of his 
sons or his sons’ wives, or Mrs. 
Nicol, or one of the lot. An old 
servant stuck to him, I suppose 
because she had no choice, and 
Mrs. Roy, it seems, went in to 
help ; but she has had to give up 
the attempt, and there is now 
only that hired woman waiting to 
see him die.’ 

‘It is too shocking,’ murmured 
Janey. 
*To do old Roy justice, he did 
seem sorry,’ went on Alfred Mos- 
tin ; ‘but I suppose he will lose his 
berth, so that even he was not 
quite disinterested. He is just 
another of the same kidney. But 
look here, Janey, don’t you cry ; 
don’t, dear. Why in the world 
should you be troubled, no mat- 


. ter what happens to him? 


She did not answer ; she only 
covered her face and sobbed 
grievously. She had the strongest 
feeling that, no matter what a 
father was, his children should 
cling to and honour him; and 
deep down in her heart there lay 
a conviction that, but for adverse 
circumstances, Mr. McCullagh 
would have turned out a far dif- 
ferent man. She had always been 
sorry for him, always known that 
even in the full sunshine of his 
prosperity he was a lonely man ; 
and now to hear of him ill, dying, 
attended only by hirelings, his sons 
merely anxious to hear how he 
had left his money, without a 
loving hand to smooth his pillow 
and moisten his lips and soothe 
his death agony, seemed to her so 
horrible an end of an honest and 
laborious and unsatisfactory life, 
she could only tell with her tears 
how deep was her sympathy. 

‘I think Bob will be cut up,’ 
said Mr, Mostin, when Janey, hav- 
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ing dried her eyes, was trying to 
regain her composure. ‘Though 
he and his father never did stable 
their horses together, he was the 
only dutiful member of the family, 
and I always believed the old man 
felt proud of him. If he had 
not been so like his mother, they 
might have hit it off better; but, 
as I have told you, she never 
missed a chance of rubbing her 
husband the wrong way. She was 
a fool, and she got a bad set round 
her. Her father used to say if 
she had chosen to take the right 
way with him, she might have led 
her husband with a silken thread. 
There I do believe he had good in 
him, if she had brought it out; 
and if it vexes you, 1 will never 
say another word against old 
Scrooge.’ 

‘Ah, Alfred!’ she softly ex- 
postulated ; and then added, ‘ It 
does vex me, more than words 
can express,’ 

All that livelong night Janey 
tossed restlessly. She could not 
get any settled sleep. She had 
felt very tired when Alfred Mostin 
came in; but yet after she lay 
down, the moment her eyes closed 
they opened again, and she found 
herself wide awake, thinking of 
what was going on in the old 
house just off Basinghall- street. 

Mr. McCullagh’s face haunted 
her, his fate pursued her into 
the dim slumber-land when she 
touched its confines for a moment. 
She thought of Robert far away ; 
of her mother dead; of all the 
changes which had come and 
gone since her marriage ; of how 
earnestly she once hoped to recon- 
cile father and son. And now it 
was all over—the end had come. 
Already those terrible footsteps, 
the sound of which those who have 
once heard their stealthy tread 
can never forget, seemed at the 
door ; and of poor Mr. McCullagh 
and his imperfect and unenjoyed 
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life there would remain but the 
money he could not carry away 
with him, and his name carved 
on senseless stone. 

She rose early the next morn- 
ing, dressed her children, gave 
them their breakfast, tried to 
swallow some herself, and then, 
asking the landlady to see to her 
little ones till her return, hurried 
away Cityward. It was not much 
after nine when she reached Fins- 
bury, but the streets were full of 
merchants hurrying to their of- 
fices, of clerks bustling along. The 
morning had broken dull and 
misty, and gave no promise of 
brightening up. Janey’s spirits 
were in unison with the weather; 
everything seemed to her gloomy 
in the extreme. 

‘Where are ye off to at this 
hour? asked some one behind 
her, as she crossed over London 
Wall; and turning she beheld 
David McCullagh. 

‘O, Iam so glad to meet you!’ 
she answered. ‘I never heard of 
your father’s illness till last night. 
How is he? 

‘There is not the slightest 
hope.’ 

‘I was just on my way to 
Basinghall-street to inquire about 
him.’ 

‘Lucky I saw ye, then, unless 
you are tired of your life. The 
fever is most catching; we have 
all been warned of the danger.’ 

‘I suppose you are now coming 
from the house ? 

‘I? he repeated. ‘ What good 
could Ido? He has two nurses, 
and the doctors, and everything 
of course money can buy ; but it 
would be madness for me to be 
with him. I have my wife and 
children to consider. Fanny at 
first did want to go, but I told 
her I wouldn't hear of such non- 
sense. By the bye, ye’ve never 
seen her, have ye? 

* No, I have never seen her.’ 
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‘She is a “sonsy wee thing,” 
and ye'd like her; when will ye 
come and take a cup of tea? 

‘ I don’t know, I am sure, thank 
you; I have a great deal to do. 
And then, you know, we shall be 
going to America, when Robert 
sends for us.’ 

‘Maybe it will turn out my 
father has left him something, 
though it is not very likely.’ 

‘No, it is not very likely,’ re- 
peated Janey mechanically. 

‘Well, I must bid ye good- 
morning. When all is over I'll 
drop ye a line; but be sure ye 
don’t go near the house, unless ye 
wish to give Robert a chance of 
soon taking a second wife.’ 

Afterdelivering himself of which 
jocular and cheering remark, Mr. 


David McCullagh shook hands, 


with his sister-in-law, who had, 
he decided, ‘gone off terribly,’ 
and walked away in the direction 
of the Bank. . 

She stood for a minute when 
he left her, and then all in a 
hurry, as if distrusting her own 
resolution, and desirous of putting 
it beyond recall, she turned sharp 
along London Wall, and made 
her way straight into Basinghall- 
street. 

The front door of the old house 
stood wide as usual, and business 
seemed being attended to in the 
office, which Janey entered with- 
out ceremony. 

‘Mr. Roy,’ she said, walking 
up to the counting-house, where 
Mr. McCullagh had been wont 
to sit. As she spoke, the mana- 
ger lifted his eyes and looked at 
the person addressing him. 

‘Presairve us!’ he exclaimed ; 
‘it’s Mrs. Robert! O mem, and 
it’s a changed and sorrowful house 
ye’ve entered.’ 

‘I never heard a word of the 
illness till last night, or I should 
have been here before ; and now 
I have come to nurse him,’ 
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‘Ye don’t know what your say- 
ing, Mrs, Robert.’ 

* Yes, I do,’ she answered. ‘I 
am going to stop here till Mr. 
McCullagh is better or worse. 
He won’t know me, and if he did 
it would not matter much.’ 

‘ But it’s a deathly fever; the 
doctors say it is most virulent.’ 

‘I can’t help that; my hus- 
band’s father sha’n’t die without 
one belonging to him at his side 
while I am near enough to take 
my place there.’ 

‘The children, though, Mrs. 
Robert—the children ? 

‘They will be seen to. Which 
is the room? Stay, before I go 
in I want to write a note to Mr. 
Mostin. Will you send it round 
to him ? 

‘I will. But, dear mem, won’t 
ye take a thought first for your- 
self? 

‘I have,’ she replied; ‘I feel 
sure I am going to do what I 
ought to do, and for the rest we 
are in the hands of God.’ 

‘And may He bring ye safe 
through the ordeal!’ said Mr. Roy 
solemnly. 

‘ Amen,’ murmured Janey. Just 
for a moment the thought of hus- 
band and children dimmed her 
eyes; but the next she was trac- 
ing a few lines to Alfred Mostin, 
which Mr. Roy promised should 
be despatched to North-street at 
once ; then, removing her shawl 
and bonnet, and asking Alick to 
take them up-stairs, she left the 
office, crossed the hall, turned the 
handle of the left-hand door, and 
entered the room where Mr. 
McCullagh lay. 

It was done! No use in any 
one attempting to dissuade her 
now. 

She crossed that portion of the 
apartwent which Mr. McCullagh 
had utilised for his private office, 
and, passing behind the partition, 
which did not reach to the ceiling, 
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stood for a second looking at the 
scene before her. 

On a small table an elderly 
woman was arranging some medi- 
cine-bottles, glasses, and so forth ; 
while beside the bed there stood 
two doctors looking attentively at 
their patient, who lay apparently 
exhausted, flushed, unshaven, al- 
most unrecognisable. 

The whole of the furniture was 
of the poorest and oldest descrip- 
tion, the bedclothes were tossed 
and tumbled, while the hands and 
arms stretched wearily out over 
the coverlet were thin and wasted 
to a degree. 

Involuntarily Janey moved a 
step forward, and as she did so 
one of the medical men turned 
and beheld her with surprise. 

She did not hesitate then, but 
walked close up beside the couch. 

‘I am the wife of Mr. McCul- 
lagh’s eldest son,’ she said, in a 
low voice, ‘and I have come to 
nurse your patient. I know there 
is great danger, but I am not 
afraid. Tell me what you wish 
done, and I will try to do it.’ 

In a few words they told her 
exactly how the case stood. They 
might call it hopeless ; but still 
while life remained there was a 
chance, though a poorone. They 
seemed glad she was come, indeed 
the elder expressed some regret she 
had been unable to come before. 

‘I did not know anything of 
the illness till last night,’ she an- 
swered. 

‘That poor creature is quite 
worn out,’ said one of the medical 
men, indicating the woman Janey 
soon understood to be Mr. McCul- 
lagh’s housekeeper. 

‘Then she had better go and 
have a few hours’ sleep,’ was the 
prompt reply ; ‘I can see to every- 
thing that is wanted.’ 

‘1 hope to send in an experi- 
enced nurse this afternoon.’ 

‘I am afraid we shall need her.’ 
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It was like a dream: without 
the knowledge or consent of one 
of Mr. McCullagh’s family she had 
taken the control in his sick-room, 
and even while she talked in 
whispers was changing the aspect 
of the apartment. 

When her father-in-law moaned 
and moved his head uneasily, 
with quick deft hand she moved 
the pillow, so as to enable him to 
rest more comfortably. 

With cool clean handkerchief 
she wiped the cracked swollen 
lips, and then moistened them with 
a refreshing liquid the doctor in- 
dicated. Noiselessly she glided 
about the room, clearing useless 
articles away—cloths, phials, 
jugs, plates, basins—all the lum- 
ber illness seems ever to collect 
aboutit. In ten minutes after the 
doctors were gone she had every- 
thing taken from the apartment 
which was not actually required ; 
already it seemed more airy. 

‘I wish either that partition 
was down or that we had the bed 
on the other side of it,’ she sighed ; 
for there was no fireplace in the 
part Mr. McCullagh had reserved 
to himself for a bedchamber. 

She was alone with him now; 
she had sent the weary house- 
keeper up-stairs; she had bor- 
rowed a cap and an apron, te 
identify herself more fully with 
the character of a nurse; she had 
sprinkled the floor with some dis- 
infectant; she had bathed the 
palms of his hands, and placed 
cold cloths upon his forehead ; 
she had made everything as neat 
and comfortable and clean in the 
time as was possible, and had just 
sat down to wait the next attack 
of delirium, when a knock came 
to the door, and opening it cau- 
tiously, she saw Alfred Mostin. 

*O, why have you come? what 
are you doing here? she asked. 

‘I have come to look after you,’ 
he answered ; ‘I wish I had bit- 
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ten my tongue out before I told 
you he was ill. However, that 
can’t be helped now: I shali stop 
in the house, so as to take my 
turn in the watching. No, you 
need not say one word. I promised 
Bob to take care of you, and 
I sha’n’t stir from my post while 
you are likely to want assistance.’ 

‘ But the children, Alfred ! the 
children !’ cried Janey. 

‘ Mrs. Mostin, Bob’s step-grand- 
mother, if a woman ever stood in 
such a relationship, is with them. 
Don’t be afraid ; she will see to 
them far better than I could have 
done. And now what do you 
think of him ? 

‘He is very bad indeed,’ she 
answered. ‘Look!’ and she drew 


him where he could see the bed. 

‘Poor old chap !’ said Alf Mos-- 
tin, looking almost pitifully at 
the recumbent figure, ‘I am afraid 
it is all up with him.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
ALL MR, M‘CULLAGH WANTED. 


Txose only who through the 
night-watches have all alone kept 
vigil beside the sick are competent 
to speak of the terrible solitude 
which broods over the hours of 
darkness. The professional nurse, 
the paid attendant, or gratuitous 
‘sister, knows nothing of that 
solemn desolation which enters 
into the very soul of the woman 
who honestly remains awake ; who 
neither drops off nor nods, but sits 
with wide-open eyes, ready at 
any moment to moisten the parch- 
ed lips; to smooth the crumpled 
pillow ; to give needful medicine ; 
to touch with the assurance of 
warm living help the hand flung 
* wildly, restlessly about in search 
of something it fails to reach ; to 
wipe the clammy forehead and 
speak tender words, which even, if 
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whispered in answer to the ravings 
of delirium, soothe the restlessness 
of fever, and lessen the fear and 
horror of a struggle man happily 
remembers little concerning, when 
from the very valley of the shadow 
he is brought back to life. 

It was these watches Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh’s faithful nurse took upon 
herself. She had seen enough of 
illness to be aware it is night 
which tries the sick and those who 
are supposed to look after them ; 
that the hardest part of a nurse's 
duty is compressed into about six 
hours out of the twenty-four ; that 
although it may be comparatively 
easy to obtain good help for 
the ailing or dying during three- 
fourths of the day, it is next to 
impossible to find a person who 
can be trusted to keep awake from 
midnight till the world begins to 
stir. 

Never, never afterwards could 
Janey bear to speak of those nights 
when, all alone—for she would 
have no companion—she listened 
to Mr. McCullagh’s ravings, and 
fought with death through the 
minutes and the hours. There is 
no form of illness so trying as that 
which produces delirium. Pain, 
restlessness, irritability, weak- 
ness, are each bad enough to 
contend against ; but when every- 
thing is said which can be said, 
there is nothing so terrible as to 
listen to a person talking who is 
not in his right mind ; to sit be- 
side one whose speech is wander- 
ing though his body is still, who 
utters no connected sentence, who 
can understand no sensible word, 
but who keeps on groping and 
muttering through the treasure- 
house of the past ; at each instant 
turning over some perfectly worth- 
less memory, toiling over roads 
long left behind, recalling people 
dead and gone years and years 
before, babbling concerning 
events that had better have been 
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permitted to lie at the very bot- 
tom of the waters of oblivion. 

In all the revelations Mr. Me- 
Cullagh made, there was no sin 
or shame. Amid all the use- 
less rags he turned over in the 
past, none he need have dreaded 
being seen of men was exposed to 
view. Nevertheless,the experiences 
Janey listened to were, as a rule, 
petty ; the objects unconsciously 
revealed seemed to her mean and 
petty, the aims low, the motives 
sordid. Nothing great, or lofty, or 
pathetic, or grand, broke the ter- 
tible monotony of these dreadful 
nights. Now he was a small boy 
wading in the‘ tide’ at Greenock ; 
again he was in Arran, walking 
with some ‘lassie’ with ‘lint white 
locks’ he had much to say con- 
cerning ; sometimes the troubles 
of his married life came upper- 
most; but as a rule his worst and 
most constant ravings were about 
Robert and Pousnett and herself. 

For the first time she really 
understood the length and breadth 
of the dislike Mr. McCullagh had 
conceived for her. Through all 
the broken sentences, the almost 
incoherent talk, the wild ravings, 
and the weak murmurs of prostra- 
tion, that one theme was clearly 
recognisable. She heard herself 
derided, misjudged, calumniated ; 
found how truly the sufferer be- 
lieved she ‘had parted him and 
his son, who would ‘have come 
to like his old father some day.’ 

It -was more than she had bar- 
gained for, this frank exposition of 
her own shortcomings and imagin- 
ary iniquities, this unreserved 
statement of a hatred which it 
seemed to her nature impossible 
she could feel towards any one ; 
and it would be idle to deny that, 
worn and sorrowful as she was, 
the iron entered into her very 
soul. Some day it might even be 
Robert himself would come to 
think she had destroyed his pros- 
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pects; for Mr. McCullagh talked 
at intervals much about hismoney, 
and declared, till she grew weary 
of the iteration, that not one 
penny of it should go to Robert, 
or Robert’s children. 

Hour by hour her task seemed 
to grow heavier, her burden more 
intolerable ; yet still it was with 
the tenderest devotion, the sweet- 
est patience, she kept on at her 
post. If she had been his own 
daughter she could not have done 
more to try to lessen his sufferings. 
Nothing love could suggest, or 
thoughtfulness supply, did she 
permit him to lack ; the thousand 
little luxuries those who have 
money, or the command of money, 
can obtain to soothe the agonies 
of bodily sickness, she begged Mr. 
Roy to procure—each, perhaps, 
but a trifle, in the aggregate not 
of much account, yet tending to 
make that awful period when the 
body lay stretched on the rack of 
pain, and the mind was wander- 
ing hither and thither like a trou- 
bled spirit, restlessly looking back 
over the events of time, while 
pacing with trembling fear the 
shore of eternity, somewhat more 
bearable. 

He hung thus for days, growing 
weaker and weaker; but the fever 
did not increase, there seemed a 
pause in the progress of the dis- 
ease. It was as a fire might be, 
stayed, though not quenched; 
but still the doctors held out no 
hope, and it was the fifth night 
Janey had kept watch. 

One of the medical men, who 
came in late, warned her that 
another crisis was at hand, and 
probably the next morning would 
terminate the suspense. A great 
chilliness had supervened upon 
the dull close weather of the last 
fortnight. Already Death seemed 
to have walked into the sick- 
chamber, bringing with it a sen- 
sation of icy cold. 
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They had managed to get Mr. 
McCullagh into the larger half of 
the room, preparing another bed, 
and lifting his light weight in the 
sheets ; and now she made up a 
good fire, and, screening the blaze 
from his eyes, sat down beside 
him to wait for the end. 

He was not delirious now; he 
lay still, deep sunk in sleep or 
stupor. She could scarcely catch 
the sound of his breathing; oc- 
casionally she bent over the bed, 
to make sure he had not died and 
made no sign ; occasionally there 
was a little gasping moan, a sort 
of strangled sobbing sound, as 
though breath was failing him. 
The silence after the babble of 
delirium seemed terrible: when it 
grew unendurable she rose softly, 
and walking to the end of the 
room where he formerly slept, 
lifted the blind and looked out 
into the court. High above, the 
stars were shining brightly; the 


gaslight burned steadily ; the flag- 
stones looked dry and white, as 
though there were frost in the 


air. It was the coldest time of 
all the night—the hour before 
dawn, when it is said so many 
die; though this statement, like 
many others in connection with 
illness, is open to question. An 
indescribable sadness fell over her 
spirits: when next she looked up 
at the sky, where would the man 
she had perilled her own life to 
try to save have gone? Personal- 
ly she did not now hope that 
he would recover; it seemed to 
her impossible any human being 
should walk so far into the lone- 
liness of the darksome valley as 
he had done, and yet return from 
death. How could she write and 
tell Robert that on earth he and 
his father would never meet more ? 
that without a sign or message 
he had passed into the vast eter- 
nity? with what words should 
she try to give him comfort, and 
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say that, although unconscious, 
the old man had not been left 
alone—that she was with him 
when he died, that she touched the 
rigid hand, and knelt by his bed- 
side, and had prayed for him,unable 
at that supreme moment to utter 
prayer or supplication for himself? 

The weary time dragged on: 
day began to break, there were 
streaks of light in the sky, the 
fire was burning dimly, and once 
more she made it up, picking out 
the coal with thin nervous fingers, 
that no noise might break the 
stillness. She bent over him 
again; his breathing was lower 
than ever, but less painful; the 
moaning had ceased, that gasping 
sobbing she did not hear. He 
lay quiet, as though dead ; in his 
coffin he would scarcely give 
less sign of life. Yes, the end 
must be very near. For the first 
time a great terror seemed to seize 
her. Should she summon help? 
It appeared awful to stand alone 
face to face with Death, to see de- 
part into the dim mysterious land, 
where human footsteps may not 
follow, from out of which no voice 
can be heard, one who had not at 
the supreme moment a single 
friend near him save the woman 
he disliked, whose faults had been 
ceaselessly on his lips during the 
whole of his terrible illness, and 
whom she thought mournfully he 
‘can now never, never understand.’ 

She moved to the door, and 
then paused irresolute ; it would 
be cruel to awake the sleepers 
when they could do no good, 
Time enough when it was all over, 
when her part was finished, and 
the still heart could no longer 
misjudge or the cold lips blame. 
She returned to her post, He 
was still lying in the same posi- 
tion ; she extinguished the night- 
lamp, and opening the shutters, 
let in a gleam or two of the glory 
of the coming day. 
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She had not seen the sun 
since she entered the house; but 
now, through the opening portals 
of the dawn, appeared rays— 
golden, purple, crimson—bright 
heralds of his approaching advent. 

She looked at the sky, and mar- 
velled where he, who now lay so 
quiet, would be when another 
morning broke. Slowly the mi- 
nutes passed and the light grew 
stronger, and the sun arose in his 
majesty and shone down upon the 
awakening city. In the house 
there were sounds as if some one 
were stirring. Then, after all, when 
the end came, she need not be 
quite alone ; and yet now it seemed 
to her she would prefer hearing 
the last sigh, seeing the last 
tremor, without the presence of 
another human being breaking in 
upon the awful solitude. 

She did not feel afraid then ; the 
wave of mortal terror had swept 
by and left her calm. There came 
a gentle tap on the panel of the 
door; when she turned the han- 
dle she found it was the house- 
keeper with a cup of tea. 

She went out into the hall and 
drank it eagerly. 

* How is he? asked the woman. 

‘Very bad indeed, I am afraid,’ 
was the answer; ‘he has not 
uttered a sound for a long time— 
just lain like one already dead.’ 

‘Poor dear!’ said the house- 
keeper. Ah, it was nigh on sixty 
years since any one called Mr. 
McCullagh a ‘ poor dear’ before. 

After a time one of the doctors 
came. He did not speak, but 
looked inquiringly at Janey, who 
shook her head. He crossed the 
room and stood beside the bed, 
looking at the patient; then he 
slipped his hand underneath the 
sheet and felt the feeble flicker- 
ing pulse. 

“When did this change take 
on he asked, moving to the 

earth and epeaking i in a whisper. 
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‘He ceased moaning about 
three,’ Janey replied, ‘and has 
not stirred or moved since.’ 

‘I will stop a little while,’ said 
the doctor ; and he laid down his 
hat and gloves, and cast himself 
into the easy-chair Robert had 
bought for his father when first 
admitted into Pousnetts’. 

‘Do you think—’ she 
and stopped, afraid to finish her 
question. 

‘I think there is a chance for 
him—stay, stay, don’t break down 
now.’ 

But already she had left the 
room, and in an upper cham- 
ber was on her knees, thanking 
God for His great mercy vouch- 
safed, and imploring Him to give 
her this life, for which she had 
literally wrestled with death. 

Back from the very valley of 
darkness, as it seemed to mortal 
eyes, the man came slowly, linger- 
ingly. If the illness had been 
bad, the recovery seemed almost 
worse: with feeble halting steps 
he returned so slowly, that hour 
by hour no progress seemed to be 
made, and it was only by looking 
back from the vantage-ground of 
days any real progress could be 
noticed. 

Once, however, he had got 
what Mr. Roy tersely called ‘the 
turn,’ it was wonderful to see 
how anxious his children grew 
concerning his recovery. 

All fear of infection seemed 
forgotten, or elee, in the more 
burning question of whether he 
might not think himself neglected, 
that fear became of secondary im- 
portance. 

First came David and Archie, 
then David's wife, and Archie’s 
too; fast as the express could 
bring him Kenneth travelled to 
London after receiving a telegram 
stating their father was ‘on the 
mend, and Robert’s wife had 
been nursing him.’ 
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This fact, of which, till David 
called at the house, they were all 
in total ignorance, stirred the 
family as with the sound of a 
trumpet. Janey in the very cita- 
del; Janey by their father’s bed- 
side ; Janey giving him his medi- 
cine ; Janey feeding him like an 
infant ; Janey and Alfred Mostin, 
the very two most dangerous 
ple in the whole wide world! It 
was time indeed, Kenneth felt, he 
should take train. He had never 
expected to have to do so except 
for the funeral; but this matter 
was more pressing. Who knew 
what work had been on hand? 
who could ever give a guess as to 
how she might have been poison- 
ing the old man’s mind, ‘ maybe 
even making away with papers? 


thought Mr. Johnston's son-in-law, 


in an agony of apprehension. 

Upon this point, however, Da- 
vid speedily reassured him. 

‘ When the doctors said it was 
fever,’ he explained, ‘old Roy 
said he took it upon him to lock 
up evey receptacle, as what with 
one and another being in and out, 
and having liberty through the 
house, he could not tell what might 
happen. 

* There’s no harm done yet,’ fin- 
ished David significantly. ‘ She's 
dressed like any other nurse ; and 
if she wasn’t, I think he is too 
bad and weak, and has been too 
far through, to dwell much upon 
one more nor another; but some 
of us ought to be there now. He 
should not be left; it’s dangerous,’ 

No lack of nurses then, what- 
ever there might have been in the 
earlier stages of that terrible fever. 
Had the week held fourteen nights, 
Mr. McCullagh would not have 
lacked a watcher for one of them. 
In the opinion of his sons, no 
beef-tea could be too strong, or 
eggs too new laid, or grapes too 
dear, or luxury too expensive for 
their father. One vied with 
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another as to which should think 
of fresh delicacies likely to give 
him Mrs. David, and 
Mrs. Archie, and Mrs. Kenneth 
were all on the spot—even Mrs, 
Nicol’s services came into request ; 
and if Mr. McCullagh had wanted 
his position changed sixty times 
in the hour, there would have 
been willing hands ready to serve 
his whim. 

But Mr. McCullagh wanted 
nothing of the sort ; the things he 
desired were precisely those he 
could not get—peace and quietness 
and the sight of a face which had 
vanished from out the house. At 
first he made two or three feeble 
efforts to compass his wishes ; he 
professed often and often that he 
thought he could ‘drop over,’ 
when nothing was further from 
his feelings than sleep; and he 
tried to get back his former attend- 
ant by asking, 

‘Where’s the woman used to 
sit wi’ me in the night? 

But it was all of no use. With 
one accord the household professed 
a total inability to imagine what 
woman he meant. ‘Was it the 
servant, or Mrs. Roy, or the nurse 
the doctor recommended? ‘No, 
he was sure it was none of them.’ 

‘Well, ye mind ye were delirious 
most part of your time,’ said Ken- 
neth ; while as for Mrs. Kenneth, 
‘all the arts of man,’ as poor 
Mr. McCullagh said subsequently, 
would not have kept her out of 
his room. 

‘If 1 can’t get better soon I’ll 
go mad,’ he observed to Mr. Roy; 
and, acting on this conviction, he 
set himself to work to regain his 
health with something of the old 
persistency that had won his for- 
tune. 

When he was able at last to sit 
up, and after a little while longer 
walk about his room, he said one 
day to Kenneth, 

‘If ye think it needful ye can 
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stay a while longer with me your- 
self, but I wish ye’d send your 
wife home. She means well, I’ve 
no doubt, and I'll be glad to see 
her when I am strong and hearty ; 
but I tell ye plainly I find her a 
bit too much for me now.’ 

‘I told you how it would be,’ 
remarked Kenneth to the gushing 
lady, when he repeated this ob- 
servation. ‘Why can’t you keep 
quiet, and not make a fool of your- 
self? Ye might have been of use 
at such a time if you had owned 
any sense.’ 

Which was extremely disagree- 
able on the part of Kenneth, since 
he himself had encouraged those 
‘silly ways’ Mr. McCullagh’s soul 
abhorred. 

Kenneth had not been long on 
guard alone, a proud distinction 
which wearied him to death, be- 
fore Mr. McCullagh began to show 
very palpably that his presence 
also could be dispensed with. 

He made Mr. Roy bring the 
books into his private room, once 
more transformed into an office ; 
and they had long confabulations, 
to which Kenneth was not ad- 
mitted, and consultations in which 
he ha: no share. 

‘If you can do without me, 
father,’ he said one day, ‘ I’d like 
to take a run down home to see 
how things are going on. I'll 
come up again almost immedi- 
ately.’ 

‘I can do without ye well 
enough,’ agreed Mr. McCullagh 
readily—far, far too readily. 

‘David ‘ll look round often 
while I’m away.’ 

‘I am very sure he will. 
Don’t make yourself uneasy about 
me.’ 

Whether Kenneth followed this 
excellent advice or not is doubt- 
ful; but, at all events, he went. 
And he had not been what Mr. 
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McCullagh styled ‘off the pre- 
mises’ two hours before that gen- 
tleman sent a note to Alfred Mos- 
tin’s chambers, asking him to come 
round and see him. 

To which Mr. Alfred Mostin 
returned a verbal answer that he 
could not come. 

Mr. McCullagh then wrote an- 
other note, signifying that he 
must. Mr. Mostin returned a 
second verbal message which was 
exceedingly plain and simple in 
ita brevity : 

‘ Tell him that I won't.’ 

In high dudgeon, Mr. McCOul- 
lagh sent for a cab, and, accom- 
panied by Alick, set out for 
North-street. 

There he found Mr. Mostin 
gloomily seated behind his desk. 

‘There wasn’t one of them 
would tell me what I wanted to 
know,’ began Mr. McCullagh, ‘so 
I’ve come to ye. It was Robert's 
wife nursed me, wasn’t it? 

* Yes.’ 

* And I saw you too, didn’t I? 

* Yes.’ 

‘I want ye to bring her to me.’ 

*I can't.’ 

‘Why can’t ye? 

‘She wouldn’t come if I asked 
her.’ 

‘ Then will ye take me to her? 

‘I don’t think you are strong 
enough.’ 

‘I am well as ever I was.’ 

‘And you won’t blame me if 
you see what you don’t like? 

‘No, man; I won't blame ye, 
whatever it is.’ 

‘ Why, you are shaking in an- 
ticipation. Shall I send out for 
some wine, or you will take a 
drop of whisky ? 

‘Tl take nothing,’ answered 
Mr. McCullagh decidedly. ‘ All 
I need is to see Robert's wife.’ 

‘Then come along,’ said Mr. 
Mostin ; and he took his hat. 


(To be continued.) 





TWO SKETCHES FROM STIFTER. 


By Heven anv Avice ZIMMERN, 


In Adalbert Stifter Austrian 
literature possesses a true poet and 
an artist who painted the most 
exquisite cabinet pictures in words. 
He was born in Oberplan, Bo- 
hemia, on October 23, 1806. 
He was a son of the people, had 
passed his childhood out of doors, 
and drew his inspirations from 
actual contact with Nature. His 
father was a linenweaver, who 
owned a few cows, which his boy 
tended. He early showed a love 
for fairy tales and marionette 
plays; and the village school- 
master, recognising his abilities, 
advised his father to give him a 
good education. This advice 


would have been followed had the ~ 


father lived, but a terrible acci- 
dent killed him when Adalbert 
was but ten years of age. An 
uncle, however, adopted him, and 
sent him to the Latin school at- 
tached to the monastery of Krems- 
miinster. Here he began to write 
verses and show a talent for land- 
scape-painting. In 1826 he was 
removed to a school at Vienna, 
where he studied history, philo- 
sophy, and natural science, and in 
his leisure hours painted land- 
scapes. When he had passed 
through the classes it became 
needful he should do something 
for his maintenance: he turned 
to teaching ; and this brought him 
into contact with many families, 
among whom he soon made 
friends. His pupils were chiefly 
of noble rank: among them was 
Prince Richard Metternich, after- 
wards well known as ambassador 
at Paris. To him, as to others, 
he taught mathematics and phy- 


sics, in which sciences he excelled. 
His leisure moments were divided 
between writing and painting, but 
he did not thrust either of these 
favourite occupations into notice. 
Accident, however, revealed to 
the Baroness von Miinck, the 
mother of one of his pupils, that 
her tutor was a gifted writer. She 
drew attention to his talent, and 
procured for him an opening on 
the Vienna papers, in which he 
forthwith published some of his 


. short tales. They found favour at 


once, and he was able soon after 
to collect them in book-form, under 
the title of Studien (‘ Sketches’). 

At the time that Stifter first 
wrote, Austria possessed no novel- 
ists; her literature was altogether 
at a low ebb. Political oppres- 
sions had much to do with this ; 
it was so easy to offend against 
Metternich’s stifling restrictions, 
The severe and suspicious censor- 
ship scented contraband in even 
the most innocent productions. 
There was no encouragement to 
write, every encouragement to keep 
silent. Such authors as could not 
be repressed had to publish their 
works out of the country. Stif- 
ter’s writings, however, could not 
offend the most narrow-minded 
autocrat. 

Stifter was happy in naming 
his stories ‘Sketches,’ for they 
are artists’ memoranda rather than 
rounded works of art. Here a 
favourite bit is drawn with de- 
tailed care, there one of less in- 
terest is lightly touched in. His 
writings all bear the character of 
landscape-painting ; they are pic- 
tures of still life, in which scenery 
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plays the chief part, and man a 
subordinate figure. There is not 
much action in his stories, which 
are told in a calm narrative tone, 
that never grows dramatic even in 
dramatic situations. His heroes 
are the woods, the wide-stretching 
moorlands, the Austrian alps, the 
sombre Bohemian forests with 
their still tarns, the Moldau with 
its rocky banks and ruined castles, 
These had been graven in on his 
boyish mind, and these early im- 
pressions recur in his writings. 
His native country was his Muse. 
Naturalist, artist, and poet in one, 
his wonderful knowledge of Na- 
ture was employed with artistic 
perception and appreciation. Every 
little trait was familiar to him ; 
hence every touch is true, de- 
tailed to the smallest minutie. 
His descriptions are never tedious, 
for they are filled with an ani- 
mated sincere delight in Nature 
which is infectious. It is not a 
cold observer, it is a lover, that 
describes. While exact to Nature, 
he never lapses into a scientific 
tone; the poet hovers over all, 
and gilds all hard angles, all crude 
realities. Neither in avoiding 
this danger does Stifter fall into 
the opposite one. The anthropo- 
morphic conceptions that pervade 
too many of our modern delinea- 
tions of Nature are absent with 
him. He does not attribute to 
her a soul or psychological mo- 
tives; he puts nothing into her 
that is not there. She is real, 
true, tangible, objective, healthy 
in his pages; his objectivity is 
quite classical in character, and 
recalls the Bucolics of Virgil in 
their happy simplicity of wording. 

Stifter did not wholly confine 
himself to his own age. Der 
Hochwald, of which the scene is 
laid in the Austro- Bobemian 
mountains, deals with the Thirty 
Years’ War. In Witiko he at- 
tempted to write an historical 
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novel. This was a mistake ; such 
a form of writing did not suit his 
style or mode of handling. The 
Nachsommer was a novel in three 
volumes, the longest work from 
his pen. It tells of an attempt to 
create an earthly paradise in the 
midst of roses, lakes, and alps, far 
removed from the distracting 
haunts of men, where only har- 
monious and agreeable surround- 
ings shall prevail, and all the 
ugly details of life are to be ban- 
ished from sight and knowledge. 
The attempt succeeds apparently, 
and it would appear that Stifter 
did not doubt its feasibility ; but 
the effort is too perceptible to the 
reader. An atmosphere of forced 
quietism, a calm but deadening 
air, fills this Utopia, which is an 
Austrian country version of some 
of our modern pre-Raphaelite ex- 
periments. 

Stifter is not at his best in this 
novel. His style, too, had fallen 
into some of the mannerisms that 
spoil his later works. It is in his 
six volumes of Studien that we 
get him at his best ; and Stifter’s 
best is very good indeed. His 
masterly language is simple, noble, 
clear ; never rhetorical, never un- 
even, always chastened and sub- 
dued in tone. 

Stifter’s life was as quiet as his 
writings. He had married, and 
was happy in hishome. In 1846 
the Government appointed him 
school-inspector at Linz, a post 
he filled till weak health forced 
him to retire in 1865. From 
that time till his death, which 
occurred in Linz, Austria, on 
January 28, 1868, he lived a 
retired existence, devoted to 
scientific and literary work, to 
painting and horticulture. In him 
Austria lost one of the most notable 
representatives of her literature, a 
master of prose, a lover of all 
things good and beautiful. Fol- 
lowing are two of his ‘Sketches: 
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Tue Batitoon Ascent. 


In order to avoid the presence 
of any uncalled - for spectators, 
the ascent took piace at early 
dawn. The beautiful girl stood 
by looking on with suppressed 
excitement while the balloon was 
being filled. She could scarcely 
control her beating heart, and the 
foreboding expectation of the 
things that were to come. For 
such bystanders as there were, it 
was an anxious moment when the 
insignificant-looking silk swelled 
into a gigantic ball, and tightened 
the mighty cords with which it 
was confined to earth. Curious 
instruments and _ contrivances 
were fastened into the compart- 
ments of the car. A fine tall 
man—usually he was gentle, 
cheerful, and good-humoured, but 
to-day pale and grave—went 
round the machine several times, 
and tested its soundness at vari- 
ous points. At length he asked 
the girl whether she persisted in 
her desire ; and on her answering 
* Yes,’ he gave her astrange look of 
admiration, and helped herdeferen- 
tially into the car, remarking, that 
he would not weary her by a repe- 
tition of the warnings which he had 
given her a fortnight before, since 
she had doubtless well considered 
them. He waited a few moments, 
and as no answer came, he also got 
in. An old man was the last to 
enter ; she took him to be some 
gray-headed scientific assistant. 

Now every one was ready, and 
the machine prepared. Cornelia 
cast one more glance towards the 
trees of the garden that stood 
around masked in the morning 
mist, and looked on. Then, from 
the lips of her companions, sound- 
ed the cry: ‘Now, in God's 
name, let the good Condor fly— 
loosen the ropes!’ It was done ; 
the thousand invisible arms of 
the air seized and propelled the 
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gigantic ball; it trembled, stag- 
gered, tottered for a moment, 
then gently rising, it loosened the 
little car from the motherly lap of 
earth, and, gaining speed with 
every breath, it shot at last with 
an arrow’s swiftness right up into 
the morning stream of light. In 
a moment the flames of the morn- 
ing sun darted on to the ball and 
among the ropes. Cornelia was 
startled, and thought the whole 
balloon was on fire ; for the lines 
of the ropes stood out like glow- 
ing rods against the indigo-blue 
heavens, and its dome shone like 
a gigantic sun. The retreating 
earth was still quite black and 
indistinguishable, fading away 
into darkness. Far in the west, 
on a bank of mist, lay the fading 
Thus they soared, higher 
and higher, gaining a wider and 
wider vista. Two hearts—and, 
perhaps, the third old one too— 


_ were beating high at the grandeur 


of the moment. The rolls of 
sublimity were beginning to be 
unfurled, and the conception of 
space began to tell with all its 
power. The sailors were just 
rising towards a whole archipelago 
of clouds, which, at that very 
moment, were scattering their 
morning roses upon the earth ; 
but up here were only white 
gleaming icy lands, swimming in 
the terribly blue brooks of the air, 
and cleft by abysses and cracks 
that yawned towards the ship. 
And as they came nearer, the icy 
lands stirred and moved as white 
wavy mists. At that instant the 
sun rose over the earth, and this 
earth became once more visible in 
the distance. It still wore the 
accustomed motherly aspect, such 
as we behold it from lofty moun- 
tain peaks, only that it was blush- 
ing sweetly under its network of 
morning sunbeams. 

* How far, Coloman?’ asked the 
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‘Almost the height of Mont 
Blanc,’ replied the old man; 
‘rather over 14,000 feet, my lord,’ 

‘It is well.’ 

At these words Cornelia peeped 
cautiously over the edge of the 
car, and bent her looks straight 
down through the airy abyss on 
tothe dear earth left behind, now 
glimmering . with light, to see 
whether she could discover any 
known spot. But, behold, all 
strange, the familiar habitable 
aspect was already gone, and with 
it the little links that bind us to 
some loved spot which we call 
home. Like great shadows the 
woods stretched out towards the 
horizon, a wonderful structure of 
mountains spread far and wide 
like crowding waves, inclining 
towards bare spots that were pro- 
bably plains. Only a stream was 
distinctly visible, a thin trembling 
silver thread, such as is often seen 
on a dark heath in late autumn. 


A strange yellow light seemed to 
float over the whole. 

When she withdrew her eyes 
from below, she met Lord Rich- 
ard’s calm glance, which reassured 


her. He was adjusting a tele- 
scope, and was setting it firm. 

The balloon travelled westward, 
borne along by a gentle current of 
air without rising. For the last 
twenty minutes the mercury in 
the tube had fallen no further. 
The two men were occupied 
with their instruments; Cornelia 
pressed her wraps more tightly 
about her, and shrank into the 
corner of her seat. The flowing 
air played round her curls, and 
the vessel rocked gently. 

The silence was broken by the 
monotonous utterances of the men, 
as the one dictated while the 
other wrote. Once upon the ho- 
rizon there appeared in the nebu- 
lous distance immense shimmer- 
ing snowfields, which Cornelia 
could not comprehend. 
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‘It is the Mediterranean, dear 
madam,’ said Coloman ; ‘and we 
only want to pump a few more 
samples of air into the compart- 
ments, and to test the electricity 
up here, and then you shall see 
the surface look still more beauti- 
ful—no longer silver, but of pure 
sparkling gold.’ 

Meantime the young aeronaut 
had filled a vial with strong coffee, 
and placed it in unslacked lime, 
on which he poured water, and 
thus warmed the fluid. He then 
added a little rum, and handed 
the young girl a glass of this hot 
and heating diink. In the in- 
tense cold she felt the beneficent 
effect instantly flowing like new 
life through her nerves, The 
men drank also. Then they 
whispered together, and the 
younger nodded. Hereupon the 
elder began to empty sacks of 
sand, which stood in the car, 
out over its sides. The Condor 
swayed in its air-bath, and with 
its namesake’s mighty wings it 
swung itself, slowly and solemnly, 
into the highest ether. Here the 
scene underwent a sudden and 
overwhelming change. 

Cornelia’s first glance was once 
more down to earth; but it was 
no longer the well-known home. 
It seemed to be reeling backwards, 
gleaming in a strange golden 
vapour; bearing on its forehead 
the Mediterranean, like a narrow 
shining band of gold; it swam 
along over unknown fantastic 
masses. The startled girl turned 
away her eyes as though she had 
seen a monster; but about their 
boat too whirled far around thin 
white shrouds, which when seen 
from the earth are the fleecy clouds 
of heaven. Up to this heaven she 
now turned her gaze wistfully ; 
but, lo, it was no longer there ! 
The whole vault of heaven, the 
beautiful blue bell over our earth, 
had become a black abyss of 
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measureless limitless depth. That 
gladness which we enjoy so 
thoughtlessly below, the full flood 
of light upon our beautiful earth, 
had completely vanished up here. 
As if in mockery, the stars be- 
came visible—tiny impotent gold- 
en specks, scattered at random 
through the solitude ; and the sun 
too—a threatening star, without 
warmth, without rays, a sharply- 
outlined disk of wavy swollen 
metal smelted to a white heat, 
Thus it glared forth from the 
abyss with destructive lustre, and 
yet without retaining a breath of 
light in these empty regions. 
Only on to the balloon and car 
shone a ylaring light that marked 
off the machine in a spectral man- 
ner from the surrounding night, 


and gave a deathly hue to the © 


faces of its occupants, as though 
they were seen in a magic-lantern. 

And yet, though fancy could 
scarcely grasp it, it was our own 
dear gentle air in which they were 
sailing, the same air that to-mor- 
row will fan the infant’s cheeks. 
As the old man remarked, the 
balloon was entering the upper 
trade-wind, and must be moving 
along with terrible speed, as was 
proved by the very slanting posi- 
tion of the ship, and by the 
powerful pulling and tugging at 
the silk,’ which, in spite of all, 
gave forth no louder sounds than 
a child’s whining ; for the domain 
of sound was at an end too up 
here ; and when the ship turned 
away from the sun there was no- 
thing, nothing but the dreadful 
stars, looking like ghosts that 
walk by day. 

Now, after a long silence, two 
lips, pale as snow, opened and 
spoke in low frightened tones, ‘ I 
am giddy.’ 

But they did not hear her. She 
wrapped her furs more tightly 
round her to keep off the cold that 
was shaking her with ague-like 


* dignant. 
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force. The men were still work- 
ing at things she did not under- 
stand; only the young, hand- 
some, appalling man seemed to 
her now and anon to turn his ma- 
jestic gaze towards the magnifi- 
cent darkness, and play, poet- 
like, with danger and grandeur. 
Not one sign of emotion was per- 
ceptible in the old man. 

After a long, long time of ob- 
livion, the younger man at length 
bent his face towards the girl to 
see how she was. She was staring 
around her with calm senseless 
eyes, and on her lips stood drops 
of blood. 

* Coloman,’ he cried, as loudly 
as he could up here, ‘ Coloman, 
we must descend; the lady is 
very unwell.’ 

The old man rose from his in- 
struments and looked towards her. 
It was a look full of wrath, and 
his countenance was deeply in- 
With a voice of start- 
ling strength he exclaimed, 

‘I told you so, Richard ; woman 
cannot endure the heavens. The 
undertaking that has cost so much 
is now incomplete. Such asplen- 
did journey! The easiest and 
calmest of my whole life is lost 
for nothing. We must descend, 
it is true, otherwise the girl will 
die. Open the valves !’ 

After these words he sat down 
again, seized a rope, and drew to- 
gether the folds of his cloak. The 
younger man gave a sharp tug to 
a green silken cord ; and, like a 
giant falcon, the Condor plunged 
down a hundred fathoms through 
the air, and then sank slowly 
more and more. 

The lord held the fainting Cor- 
nelia in his arms. 


Tue Hears. 
In the real sense of the word, 


it is not a heath to which I want 
to lead my dear reader and listener, 
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but a sad, lovely little spot of 
country far from our town, which 
is called the Heath, because from 
time immemorial nothing but 
short grass has grown upon it, 
with here and there a stem of 
heath-fir or dwarf- birch, on which 
occasionally hangs a lock of wool, 
torn from one of the few sheep 
and goats who now and then 
wander about. Besides these 
there was a plentiful sprinkling 
of juniper-bushes, but no other 
ornament, unless we count as 
such the distant mountains, which 
formed a beautiful blue band 
round the dimly-coloured land- 
scape. 

But as it often happens that 
melancholy persons, in whose 
hearts Nature has implanted won- 
drous poetry and strange feelings, 
seek out and love just such spots 
because they can there give full 
vent to their dreams and their 
inner music, so it was the case 
too with this heath. Thus a black- 
eyed boy of ten or twelve years 
very often came here with his 
sheep and goats, nominally to tend 
them; but when the animals 
separated, the sheep to pluck the 
short aromatic grass, the goats (for 
whom in truth there was no suit- 
able food) to follow their own re- 
flections and enjoy the fresh air, 
while every now and then pluck- 
ing at asoft sprig, he would begin 
to make acquaintance with all the 
various creatures that the heath 
bred, and enter into an alliance 
and friendship with them. 

There was a slight eminence on 
the heath, on which the gray 
stone, another part owner of the 
tract, was found in larger quanti- 
ties. It pushed itself out to view, 
and even formed an overhanging 
mass, with a place of shelter and 
an orator’s tribune. The juniper, 
too, crowded more closely at this 
spot, spreading out into many- 
branched kindred, and near it 
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grew many a pretty flowering 
thistle. But just here there were 
no trees far and wide, on which 
account the view was more beau- 
tiful than at other points, especi- 
ally towards the south, where the 
distant marsh, so unhealthy for its 
inhabitants, so beautiful to the 
beholder, floated in a blue mist 
out into all the grades of distance. 
The spot was called the Horse 
Mountain ; why, none knew, 
since within the memory of man 
no horse had ever been here ; in- 
deed, it would have been far too 
expensive a luxury for the heath. 

It was to this spot that our 
little friend liked best to stray, 
even if his charges had wandered 
far away on their various business. 
He knew from experience that not 
one of them would leave the 
party, and he always brought them 
together at last, however far he 
might have to seek forthem. In- 
deed the actual search was an ad- 
venture to him, especially when 
he had to wander far and wide. 
On the eminence of the Horse 
Mount he established his king- 
dom. Beneath the overhanging 
block he gradually formed a seat, 
by building or scooping with 
sharp stones. At first it was only 
large enough for one, but at last 
it grew roomy enough for three. 
A few shelves were discovered or 
made in other convenient nooks 
and crannies, where he placed his 
leathern heath-pouch, his bread, 
and the countless heath-treasures 
which he collected and brought 
up here. There was society in 
plenty. In the first place, there 
were the many great blocks of 
stone that formed his castle, all 
well known, and named by him, 
each of a different colour and as- 
pect ; not to mention the countless 
little ones, which were often even 
more varied and brightly coloured. 
He divided the large ones accord- 
ing as they delighted him by their 
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oddity or annoyed him by their 
vulgarity ; he loved all the little 
ones. Then there was the juniper, 
an obstinate fellow, of invincibly 
tough limbs when he was to let 
go a beautiful sweet-scented shep- 
herd’s crook, or make room for a 
road to be constructed. His 
branches were thick-set with 
thorns; nevertheless they were 
all covered with gifts of honour, 
which he presented all the year 
round to the numerous heath- 
guests, in the shape of a million 
millions of blue and green berries. 
Then there were the wondrous 
heath-flowers, burning fire-colour- 
ed or sky-blue, between the sunny 
grass of the stones, and those 
countless little blossoms sprouting 
among the juniper, which open a 
little white beak and show a little 
yellow tongue. Many a straw- 
berry, too, might be found ; also 
some raspberry-bushes ; and there 
actually grew between the stones 
a long hazel-rod. Nor was bad 
company wanting either, which he 
knew from his father to be such 
even when it was beautiful. For 
instance, here and there, but 
rarely, grew the herb Paris, which 
he only spared because it was of 
such shining blackness, as black 
as nothing else on the whole 
heath, except his own eyes, which, 
it is true, he could not see. 

We ought scarcely to speak now 
of the living and moving com- 
pany ; there is so much without 
them. But this is the most ex- 
cellent company. I will not men- 
tion the thousand upon thousand 
golden, ruby, and emerald crea- 
tures and worms which climb, 
run, and work about on stone, 
grass, and stalk, because of gold, 
ruby, and emeralds he knew 
nothing yet but what the sky and 
the heath displayed to him. But 
of other creatures I must speak. 
There were his favourites, the 
creaking purple-winged grasshop- 
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pers, who flew up in dozens be- 
fore him when he traversed his 
domains; there were his count- 
less cousins, the greater and lesser 
locusts, Heyducs clad in dull- 
green garbs, chirping and dancing 
merrily and ceaselessly, so that 
on sunny days there was a quiver- 
ing sing-song along the whole 
length of the heath. Then there 
were the snails, with and without 
houses, brown and striped, round- 
ed and flat; and they drew sil- 
very paths along the grass or over 
his felt hat, on which he liked to 
place them. Then there were the 
flies—humming, buzzing, fizzing 
—blue, green, or glass-winged ; 
the humble-bee, that hissed sleep- 
ily past ; and the butterflies, es- 
pecially one tiny one with sky- 
blue wings, silver-gray beneath, 
marked with such pretty little eye- 
like spots. Then there was another 
still smaller kind, with wings of 
pure sunset red. Finally, there 
were the birds which sang in 
many places : the yellow-hammer, 
the robin-redbreast, the wood- 
lark, that often filled the whole 
heavens with church music; the 
greenfinch also, the hedge-spar- 
row, the plover, and many more. 
All their nests lay in his domain, 
and were sought out and guarded. 
Many a small field-mouse would 
he watch slipping along, and 
spared it when it suddenly stood 
still and looked up at him with 
its little, shining, frightened eyes. 
Of wolves and other dangerous 
depredators not one had been 
heard of from time immemorial 
under all his ancestors, with the 
exception of egg-sucking weasels, 
with which he waged war to the 
knife. 

In the midst of all these de- 
lights he stood, walked, or sprang, 
or sat, a splendid child of the 
heath. From his dark-brown lit- 
tle face, full of goodness and 
sense, shone out in flashing un- 
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conscious brightness his coal-black 
eyes, loving and bold, betraying 
that dangerous element which had 
been granted to him, and was be- 
ginning to sprout in the solitude 
ofthe heath—a dark fiery fantasy. 
Around his forehead a wilderness 
of dark-brown hair was artlessly 
abandoned to the winds of the 
plain. If it were permitted to 
me, I would compare my little 
favourite with that shepherd lad 
in Holy Writ, who also found his 
heart, his God, and his dreams of 
future kingly greatness upon the 
heath of Bethlehem. But 1 do 
not think that shepherd lad could 
have been quite as poor as our 
little friend, who had nothing the 
whole day long but a good-sized 
piece of black bread, with which, 
strangely enough, he managed to 
nourish his blooming body and 
still more blooming soul. He 
had, besides, some clear cool 
water that gushed forth hard by 
the Horse Mount, filled a little 


well, and then hastened swiftly 
along the heath to join its sisters, 
and, united to them, hurried to- 
wards that distant marsh of which 


we have spoken. In good times 
he had a goat-cheese or two in his 
pouch. But one source of nour- 
ishment he had in plenty, which 
the wealthiest touwn-dweller can- 
not command—a whole ocean of 
the most wholesome air around 
him, and a fulness of light to 
ripen colour and health above him. 
In the evening, when he came 
home, his mother would cook 
him a dish of milk-soup or good 
millet-broth. His'dress was made 
of half-bleached linen. He further 
possessed a broad felt hat, which, 
however, he seldom wore, and 
generally hung up in his castle on 
a wooden peg that he had knocked 
into a crack in the rock. 
Nevertheless he was always 
joyous, and sometimes could 
hardly contain himself for mirth. 
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From his regal throne he ruled 
over the heath. Sometimes he 
wandered over it far and wide ; 
sometimes he sat up aloft on the 
stone block or orator’s tribune, 
and as far as the eye could see, so 
far did his fantasy roam ; further 
still sometimes, till it spanned 
the whole distance with a net- 
work of thoughts and imagination. 
And the longer he sat, the more 
thickly his fancies crowded, so 
that at last he was often himself 
entangled helplessly in their web. 
He knew no fear of solitude ; and 
it was just when far and wide 
not a human being could be seen, 
and only the hot midday air 
trembled over the heath, that the 
whole array of his inmost fancies 
came trooping forth ard peopled 
the heath. He would then often 
stand on the stone block and hold 
a sermon and speech, and below 
stood the kings and judges, and 
the people and the generals, and 
children and children’s children, 
countless like the sand on the sea- 
shore. He exhorted them to 
penitence and conversion, and all 
hung upon his words. He de- 
scribed to them the promised land, 
delared that they would accomp- 
lish heroic deeds, and at last 
longed for nothing so much as 
that he too might perform a mira- 
cle. Then he descended, and led 
them forth to the most distant 
and remote portions of the heath, 
which were about a quarter of an 
hour’s walk, showed to them the 
whole land of their fathers, and 
occupied it at the point of the 
sword. Then it was divided 
among the tribes, and each was 
bidden defend his own land. 

Or sometimes he built Babylon 
—a terrible town of wide extent. 
He built it of the little stones of 
the Horse Mount, and announced 
to the locusts and beetles that a 
mighty kingdom was rising here 
which no one would be able to 
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conquer, save Cyrus, who would 
come to-morrow or the next day 
to punish the godless king Bel- 
shazzar, as Daniel had long since 
prophesied. 

Or he turned the course of the 
Jordan, that is, the brook that 
flowed from the spring, and forced 
it into another channel. Or he 
did none of these things, but went 
to sleep on the open plain and let 
a bright-coloured carpet of dreams 
be woven above him. The sun 
looked down on him, and enticed 
rose-colour out of his cheeks as he 
slept, as beautiful and as healthy 
as on mellow apples, or as ripe 
and as strong as on full-fruited 
hazel-nuts ; and when at length it 
had drawn out of his forehead 
great clear drops, then it took 
pity on the boy, and waked him 
with a hot kiss. . 

Thus he lived many a day and 
many a year upon the heath, and 
grew taller and stronger ; and in- 
to his heart came deeper and 
darker and quieter powers. He 
became full of sadness and long- 
ing, and he knew not how it was 
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with him. He had completed 
his education—what the heath 
could give him it had given. 
His rich intellect now pined 
for its bread of knowledge, and 
the heart for its wine of love. 
His eye roamed over the distant 
exhalations of the marsh, and yet 
farther, as though out there must 
be something that he lacked, and 
as though some day he must gird 
his loins, take up his staff, and 
wander far, far away from his 
flock. 

The meadows, the flowers, the 
field with its corn, the wood with 
its innocent little insects, are the 
first and natural playmates and 
masters of the youthful heart. 
You need but abandon the little 
angel to his own inner god and 
keep the demons away, and he will 
educate and prepare himself in 
wondrous wise. Then, when the 
fruitful heart begins to hunger for 
knowledge and feeling, open out 
to him the greatness of the world, 
of men, of God. 

And herewith let us take leave 
of the boy on the heath. 








DYING NEWGATE. 


* It were highly to be wished that legislative power would thus direct the law rather 
to reformation than severity ; that it would seem convinced that the work of eradicating 
crimes is not by making punishments familiar, but formidable. Then, instead of our 
present prisons, which find or make men guilty, which enclose wretches for the com- 
mission of one crime, and return them, if returned alive, fitted for the perpetration of 
thousands, we should see, as in other parts of Europe, places of penitence and solitude, 
where the accused might be attended by such as could give them repentance, if guilty, 
or new motives to virtue, if innocent.’—The Vicar of Wakefield. 


‘For the matter of that, sir, 
we've no record of any such per- 
son having been confined here at 
all.’ 

This was the unhesitating an- 
swer of the chief warder to my 
own confident request to see in 
the building whose demolition is 
but fora while postponed some me- 
morial of the imprisonment and 
escapes of Jack Sheppard. Thus, 
thought I, must yet another 
cherished tradition be relinquished ; 
whilst Ainsworth’s graphic ac- 
count of Jack Sheppard’s second 
escape from Newgate (on the night 
of Thursday, the 15th of October 
1724), illustrated with George 
Cruikshank’s neat little etchings, 
goes for naught. It was but the 
other day that two clever authors 
dissipated our belief in the legend 
of Dick Whittington listening at 
the foot of Highgate-hill to the 
voices of Bow Bells. There may 
be some who take pleasure in the 
circumstance that the statue of 
Liberty with a cat at its feet, 
which, as Maitland tells us, stood 
as a memorial of Whittington in 
the old Newgate, has no place 
with those of Concord, Mercy, 
Justice, Truth, Peace and Plenty 
—its contemporaries — standing 
in the niches on the south-western 
wing of the existing structure. 

The site of Newgate was the 
principal entrance, and one of the 


oldest entrances, into later Roman 
London. The modern Newgate- 
street and Watling-street mark 
the course within the newer City 
wall of the new road that was 
made direct from the river Eye at 
Tyburn to the bridge over the 
Thames (London Bridge), crossing 
the bridge over the Fleet, and so 
into the City at Newgate. The 
part of that road without the 
wallis nowrepresented by Oxford- 
street, High-street and Broad- 
street, St. Giles’s, and Holborn. 
The older road from the west 
turned at the southern corner of 
the Edgware-road, and going 
along the course of the Eye down 
Park - lane, went through the 
marshes of Thorney Island to 
the ford across the river between 
Millbank and Westminster. ‘The 
Jater road and later wall were 
constructed at a date which is not 
precisely determined. But there 
would seem to be small doubt 
that Newgate, as the position of 
a gate in the London Wall, is co- 
eval with the newer wall itself, 
which was erected about the year 
365 a.p., when Valentinian was 
Emperor of the West, and London 
had received the complimentary 
title of ‘ Augusta.’ Shortly after 
this period the Roman forces 
were withdrawn from Britain to 
repel dangers that threatened 
nearer home. It is difficult to 
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show whence the gate derived its 
cognomen of ‘ New.’ It is, in fact, 
one ofthe mostancient of theorigin- 
al City gates, the other three being 
Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, and Ald- 
gate. The foundation of Bishops- 
gate is attributed to Erkenwald 
(Bishop and Saint) in 675 a.p. 
Stow tells us that Aldersgate took 
its name ‘for the very antiquity 
of the gate itself, as being one of 
the first four gates of the City, 
and serving for the western parts 
as Aldgate for the east, which two 
gates are for difference’s sake 
called the one Eald-gate and the 
other Aldersgate.’ ‘The making 
of Ealdgate (or Aldgate) followed 
upon the placing of a bridge 
across the river Lea at Stratford, 
which rendered necessary a gate 
into London from the east. Some 
would connect the title of ‘ New- 
gate’ with the old ‘ Chamberlain's 
Gate,’ which in the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror stood across 
Newgate-street, at a spot between 
the now graveyard of Christ 
Church and hall of Christ’s Hos- 
pital. That gate was pulled down 
in the year 1218; but the locus 
of the prison had been already 
transferred to the gate in the 
wall at Newgate. At any rate, all 
authorities are agreed upon the 
reérection in the reign of King 
Henry I., or that of King Stephen, 
of the gate-house at Newgate as a 
prison. 

The custom of appropriating 
City gates to such a purpose we 
derived from the Romans. Fuller 
speaks of Newgate as being ‘ used 
for all prisoners to walk in and 
out of.’ We read in Stow that 
Ludgate was the ‘free prison,’ 
and the other City gates were 
given up to the freemen of the 
City for a similar object. By a 
charter of the year 1400, King 
Henry VI. surrendered Newgate to 
the Corporation of London, under 
whose control it has since remained 
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until very recent times. After a 
lapse of nearly three hundred 
years, having become ‘ruinous 
and horribly loathsome,’ Newgate 
was reconstructed upon an extend- 
ed scale in terms of the bequest 
in that behalf of Sir Richard 
Whittington, who died in the 
year 1423. The statues of which 
I have spoken were subsequently 
set up, with perhaps unconscious 
irony, in the two eight-sided 
flanking towers. ‘ Whittington’s 
College,’ as it was called, was 
destroyed by the Great Fire of 
1666, which stopped at Pie Cor- 
ner, a little to the north of it. 
The building that took its place 
stood, east and west, at the nor- 
thern débouche of the Old Bailey, 
its south, and principal, front 
looking down that street. The 
gate itself was also rebuilt across 
the western end of Newgate-street. 
This latter was reserved, gener- 
ally speaking, for debtors. For 
their relief by the charitable a 
money-box was exposed at a 
grating within the reach of those 
passing through the northern 
postern. On the top of the gate 
was reared a great ventilating 
shaft. This was intended to miti- 
gate the evils of overcrowding 
and uncleanliness that at short 
intervals would break out in the 
dire shape of gaol-fever. In the 
gate were the Stone Hall and the 
Stone Ward. The former, facing 
Newgate-street, contained the large 
stone, upon which the condemned 
felons’ irons were knocked off 
their hands and feet just before 
they started for Tyburn, or in 
later years for the gibbet in the 
Old Bailey. The Stone Hall also 
served as an exercise-ground for 
the inmates. Ned Ward, author 
of The London Spy, relates that 
‘when the prisoners are disposed 
to recreate themselves with walk- 
ing, they go into a spacious room 
called the Stone Hall, where, 
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when you see them taking a turn 
together, it would puzzle one to 
know which is the gentleman, 
which the mechanic, and which 
the beggar, for they are all so 
suited in the same garb of squalid 
poverty, making a spectacle of 
more pity than executions. Only 
to be out at elbows is in fashion 
here, and a great indecorum not 
to be threadbare.’ The Stone 
Ward, looking towards Holborn, 
was, together with the master’s 
side in the main building, set 
apart for such debtors—known as 
‘master debtors’—as were able to 
defray the exorbitant fees levied 
by the gaolers for their ‘ garnish,’ 
food and lodging. Leading out 
of the Stone Hall was the Iron 
Hold.’ Here the alarm-bell was 
sounded, and here, under the 
charge of four prisoners, called 
‘the partners,’ the gyves, fet- 
ters, and handcuffs were kept and 
fitted on. The ‘partners’ acted 
as a watch under the turnkeys, 


their services in that capacity 
being in daily, nay hourly, re- 


quisition. Beyond lay the awful 
chamber styled ‘Jack Ketch’s 
kitchen.’ In its two large cal- 
drons the hangman boiled, in a 
compound of tar, pitch, and oil, 
the limbs of those who were ex- 
ecuted and quartered for treason, 
before fixing them upon the spikes 
at London Bridge and the City 
gates. The ‘kitchen’ was situ- 
ated between the female debtors’ 
ward above, and a wretched cell, 
‘Tangier,’ beneath. In a lower 
depth still, underground, and un- 
lighted, was the Stone Hold. 
‘Built and paved with stone, 
without beds or any other sort of 
protection from the cold, this 
dreadful hole, accounted the most 
dark and dismal in the prison, 
was made the receptacle of such 
miserable wretches as could not 
pay the customary fees.’ The 
Lower Ward adjoined the Stone 
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Hold, ‘though in what degree of 
latitude it was situated,’ says Ned 
Ward, with a happy neglect of 
geometrical precision, ‘I cannot 
positively demonstrate, unless it 
lay ninety degrees beyond the 
North Pole ; for instead of being 
dark there but half the year, it is 
dark all the year round. The 
main building, facing the Old 
Bailey, included the master’s side, 
the common side, and the Press 
Yard. The last-named division 
—which must not be confounded 
with the Press-room, of which I 
shall speak in its place—was situ- 
ated behind Phenix Court. It 
was devoted to State offenders, 
and to criminals who could be 
mulcted for their accommodation. 
So lucrative proved the profits 
derived from this source that 
Pitt, the governor, who was tried 
for high treason, but acquitted, 
on the charge of aiding Forster’s 
escape after the ‘’15,’ had paid 
five thousand pounds for the 
privilege of farming the Press 
Yard. One of the Jacobites 
who were incarcerated at that 
period avers that a greater sum 
was charged for one room there 
than would have paid the rent of 
the best house in St. James’s- 
square or Piccadilly for several 
years. Some dark and ill-venti- 
lated wards below the ground- 
level composed the common side 
—the ordinary quarters for both 
malefactors and poor debtors. 
Two rooms, the Waterman’s Hall 
and My Lady’s Hold, were allot- 
ted to the female prisoners. From 
the former, being near the pos- 
tern in the gate, they were per- 
mitted to beg, like the male felons, 
and in the same manner, of the 
passers-by. My Lady’s Hold was 
in the northern portion of the 
main edifice. ‘Neither of these 
wards had beds, and the unfortu- 
nate inmates were obliged to take 
their rest on the oaken floor. The 
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condition of the rooms was inde- 
scribably filthy and disgusting ; 
nor were the habits of the occu- 
pants much more cleanly. Inother 
respects they were equally inde- 
corous and offensive.’ The Con- 
demned Hold had been originally 
the southern postern of the gate. 
Its oak floor was studded with 
staples, hooks, and ring - bolts, 
having heavy chains attached to 
them. It was a large room, lighted 
by only one little grated unglazed 
aperture. The chapel was in the 
south-eastern corner of the prison ; 
the Press-room was next to the 
Waterman’s Hall. The Press-room 
contained a ponderous engine for 
the pressing to death such prisoners 
as refused to plead in the dock. 
The wretched sufferer was placed, 
face upwards, with his extremities 
fastened to four posts at the cbdr- 
ners of a nine or ten feet square. 
The weights descended upon him 
from a rack and frame above. A 
little bread and water were given 
to him, just enough to preserve 
sensibility, until he either an- 
swered or succumbed in death. 
Walter Calverly, of Calverly in 
Yorkshire, having murdered two 
of his children, and stabbed his 
wife in a transport of jealousy, be- 
ing arraigned. for his crime at 
York Assizes, stood mute. He 
was thereupon ordered to be 
pressed to death in the castle, a 
large iron weight being placed 
upon his breast. This was on the 
5th of August 1605. At New- 
gate, a Major Strangways suffered 
death by the same means in 1657, 
for the murder of his brother-in- 
law, one Mr. Fussell. This form 
of punishment, worthy only of 
the Inquisition, was sometimes 
voluntarily undergone by offend- 
ers, as affording the only expedi- 
ent by which their estates could 
be inherited by their children. 
Dating from the reign of King 
Henry IIL, it was not removed 
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from our statute book before the 
year 1770. 

The course of life within the 
prison I have described, and 
which was perpetuated, in a but 
slightly moditied degree, in its sue- 
cessor, needs no lengthy rehearsal 
here. Contemporary writings 
abound with mention of the dis- 
ease, debauchery, and fellowship 
in vice that ran riot inside its 
walls, A cellar on the common 
side, lighted only by candles and 
a fire—like that which Hogarth 
painted in his betrayal and arrest 
of the idle apprentice—was the 
favourite scene of wild orgies, 
which had, and could have, but 
one result—the certain contamin- 
ation of the innocent with the 
hopeless degradation of the guilty. 
A faithful picture of what would 
éccur even at the very entrance 
of a prisoner into such a gaol is 
given by Goldsmith. Speaking 
by the mouth of Dr. Primrose, he 
says: ‘I expected upon my en- 
trance to find nothing but lamen- 
tations, and various sounds of 
misery ; but it was very different. 
The prisoners seemed all em- 
ployed in one common design— 
that of forgetting thought in mer- 
riment or clamour. I was ap- 
prised of the usual perquisite re- 
quired upon these occasions, and 
immediately complied with the 
demand, though the little money 
I had was very near being all 
exhausted. This was immediately 
sent away for liquor, and the 
whole prison was soon filled with 
riot, laughter, and profaneness.’ 
Moreover, the pestilent air spread 
sickness around, even to beyond 
the precincts. To cite one in- 
stance ovt of many: it is on 
record that Akerman, the gover- 
nor, in his evidence before a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry in 1770, stated 
that twenty years previously se- 
veral of the jury, two judges, the 
Lord Mayor, and others, to the 
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number of sixty and more, were 
carried off by a fever which broke 
out in the gaol. 

The reconstruction of Newgate 
was begun in the year 1770. The 
works were still incompleted ten 
years later, when the ‘ No Popery’ 
rioters attacked the prison. On 
the 6th of June 1780 the mob 
proceeded thither to demand the 
release of their companions, seized 
whilst demolishing the Roman 
Catholic chapel at the corner of 
Duke (now Sardinia) street, Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. Mr, Akerman, 
whom Boswell speaks of as his 
* esteemed friend,’ went to ask the 
Lord Mayor's permission to yield 
te their demands, but returned to 
find ‘all the prisoners released 
and Newgate in ablaze.’ Crabbe, 
then a lad, describes the appear- 
ance and helplessness of the 
prisoners upon their unexpected 
freedom. In a letter to Mrs. 
Thrale under date [Friday] the 
9th of June 1780, Dr. Johnson 


writes: ‘On Wednesday [7th 
June] I walked with Dr. Scot to 
look at Newgate, and found it 
in ruins, with the fire yet glowing. 
As I went by the Protestants 


were plundering the Sessions 
House at the Old Bailey. There 
were not, I believe, a hundred ; 
but they did their work at leisure, 
in full security, without sentinels, 
without trepidation, as men law- 
fully employed in fullday. Such 
is the cowardice of a commercial 
place. That same night (7th 
June) the mob opened the Fleet, 
King’s Bench, Marshalsea, the 
Wood-street (Poultry) Compter, 
and Clerkenwell prisons, setting 
the first two in flames. It is di- 
verting to read of John Wilkes 
(who once wittily disclaimed ever 
to have been a Wilkite) declaring 
as one who, slyly observes Dr. 
Johnson, was always zealous for 
order and decency, that were he 
intrusted with the power he 
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would not leave a rioter alive. 
Lord George Gordon himself died 
in Newgate, thirteen years after 
these events, of gaolfever. He 
was then imprisoned for a libel 
upon Queen Marie Antoinette. 
No memorial of him can be found 
here, whilst the house at the 
King’s Bench Prison, Southwark, 
in which he was confined after 
the riots (and Wilkes before him), 
has likewise disappeared. That 
prison was pulled down about 
two years ago. The injuries re- 
paired, the new prison of New- 
gate assumed in 1780 its present 
outward aspect. Designed by 
George Dance, the architect of 
the Mansion House, it is undeni- 
ably one of the best public build- 
ings in the metropolis. The first 
stone was laid by the celebrated 
Alderman Beckford, who was then 
Lord Mayor. Putting aside the his- 
torical associations of the spot, the 
ultimate overthrow of the struc- 
ture is to be deplored, especially 
as another of its kind must per- 
force be supplied. Nothing could 
more fittingly answer the end for 
which it was built. There is 
something very imposing and im- 
pressive in the two windowless 
blocks, each ninety feet square by 
fifty feet high, and each with a 
grim massive portal, hung with 
chains, at its side. The gover- 
nor’s house in the middle lends 
relief to a gloomy front extending 
to a length of 297 feet. The 
governor's house is thirty feet in 
width, though it looks wider ; the 
later superposition of an addi- 
tional floor above the entablature, 
with its boldly projecting cor- 
nice, was a felicitous amendment. 
‘Old times were changed, old 
manners gone,’ since thesetting up 
over the former ledge of a sun- 
dial bearing the crudely realistic 
motto, ‘ Venio sic fur.” The 
statues on the southern wing, 
however, harmonise but ill with 
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it and the Sessions House. The 
latter occupies the site of the old 
Surgeons’ Hall, where attempts 
were occasionally made to recall to 
life executed criminals. The judges’ 
dining-room over the Sessions 
House gave rise to Pope’s couplet, 
borrowed, though, from Con- 
greve : 
‘The hungry judges soon the sentence 
And n_ hang that jurymen may 
dine.’"—Rape of the Lock, canto iii. 
Hardly any part remains, with 
the exception of one or two fine 
pieces of wall of the former build- 
ing. The ‘condemned cells’ are 
said to have been the last to dis- 
appear. Scarcely did any place, 
even within Newgate, better merit 
its opprobrious designation. 
Entering by the low spiked 
wicket, so familiar to all passen- 
gers in the Old Bailey, the visitor 
passes through the warders’ com- 
mon-room into a dark narrow pas- 
sage which, running north and 
south, communicates with every 
part of the interior. In front, on 
the right hand, is a gallery open- 
ing into a small, comfortable- 
looking room fitted with a press, 
a safe for the keys, and a leaden 
cistern bearing the date 1781. In 
the press are kept a variety of 
disused handcuffs and leg irons, 
some of them being of a great 
thickness and weight. The leg- 
irons, when worn, hung from an 
iron belt round the culprit’s waist. 
In the cupboard are also preserved 
the block, with its hammer, upon 
which the prisoner would place 
his feet that his chains might be 
fastened on, and unriveted just 
before his execution; with the 
axe, that was carried to the seaf- 
fold in frent of the condemned 
under sentence for treason. This 
axe has never been actually used 
for the purpose of decapitation 
after death. The head was 
severed by a skilled surgeon. The 


last time the axe went to the 
scaffold was on Monday, Ist May 
1820, when Thistlewood, Brunt, 
Ings, Davidson, and Tidd, prin- 
cipals of the Cato-street con- 
spiracy, were executed according 
to the horrid manner of traitors. 
In this apartment, too, malefac- 
tors were pinioned by the hang- 
man. That operation is now 
performed in the condemned cell, 
with a set of straps of ingenious 
construction. The place of execu- 
tion for Middlesex has been at New- 
gate since 1783, and until a few 
years ago before the door in the 
more northerly portal. The ‘pro- 
cession’ so frequently described in 
the daily journals used to start 
from the pinioning-room down 
the passage, through the kitchen, 
passing between black curtains 
put up for the occasion, and so 
out into the Old Bailey. The 
gibbet, or scaffold, was brought 
overnight from its place in the 
Sessions House yard ; the staples 
to which it was fastened may yet 
be seen at either side of the outer 
iron door of the kitchen. The dis- 
section of the bodies of executed 
persons was discontinued in the 
year 1832. Casts are now taken 
of their faces; these, arranged in 
a lobby of the warders’ room, are 
by no means pleasant to look 
upon, though not without their 
value from a physiologist’s point 
of view. The chapel, where 
divine service is celebrated every 
day, is on the first floor, at the 
rear of the governor’s house. In 
the Microcosm is a plate by Row- 
landson and Pugin of its interior 
(since considerably changed) in 
the year 1809, on a Sunday pre- 
ceding the day of execution. 
Sunday being a dies non in the 
eyes of the law, it was then cus- 
tomary to hold capital trials on 
Fridays, and to give the con- 
demned the full benefit of the 
few hours’ grace meted out in sen- 
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tence. In this picture two of the 
felons are women ; they all sit in 
the black ‘condemned pew’ on 
the floor of the chapel, a coffin in 
front of them. The pew and 
trestles gave way a few years 
afterwards to a large stove; but a 
prisoner under sentence of death 
still sits apart from the rest, upon 
a black-leather chair by the pul- 
pit. The women’s gallery has 
a set of jalousies through which 
they can see the officiating chap- 
lain, but are themselves visible to 
no one else in the chapel. Along 
the eastern side of the long pas- 
sage are the glazed boxes in which 
prisoners awaiting trial consult 
with their legal advisers. No- 
thing can be heard, but every- 
thing can be seen, that passes be- 
tween them. At the northern 
end of the passage are the cages 
for the prisoners’ interviews with 
their friends. These are so de- 
vised that nothing can be handed 
from the one side to the other; a 
warder is always present in a 
gangway between. In 1857 a 
part of the interior was reérected 
upon a plan adapted to the re- 
formatory system. The cells were 
ranged in galleries at the northern 
end, along Newgate-street. They 
call for no particular remark be- 
yond that, contrasted with what 
the prisoners formerly had to en- 
dure, they are luxury indeed. The 
condemned cell at the north- 
western corner of the prison is 
twice as large as any of the others, 
since a warder is constantly in 
attendance on a prisoner directly 
sentence of death is pronounced. 
Here the prisoner sleeps upon a 
wooden bedstead instead of a 
slung hammock, One of our 
party, with misplaced bravado, 
declared that were a warder to be 
put over him under such cireum- 
stances he would strangle him 
forthwith. But our guide said 
the whole atmosphere and sur- 
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roundings of the gaol were cal- 
culated, as he expressed it, to 
‘throw a wet blanket over a 
man.’ Looking around, his 
words carried conviction with 
them. Every lady’s attention is 
directed to the large board in- 
scribed ‘Silence’ hanging in the 
corridor. If she retorts that would 
place no check upon her loquacity, 
she is conducted into one of the 
blackholes, whence, after a few 
minutes’ duresse, she will come 
out of the same mind with the 
American girl who, similarly 
situated, said, ‘ Gao-ler, I’m think- 
ing I'll come to your terms any- 
how.’ The corridor communicates 
with the two exercising-grounds 
lying bet ween the chapel-wall and 
the two day-wards and infirmary, 
the oldest portion of the present 
prison. In one of the wards is 
the flogging-block. Whilst every- 
thing besides in Newgate cannot 
be viewed without painful interest, 
the contemplation of this block 
or ‘horse’ gave me unqualified 
satisfaction. No one is fastened 
within it who has not richly de- 
served all—nay, twice—the pun- 
ishment he gets. In the other 
ward a curious old notice-board 
still remains over the fireplace, 
It was in this ward that Mrs. Fry 
exercised her benevolent labours. 
In Buxton’s Enquiry, 1818, which 
contains much interesting matter 
respecting the interior economy of 
the gaol at that period, it is stated 
that ‘on the female side her 
energies were concentrated. There 
she found nearly three hundred 
women, tried and untried, some 
going to death, in two rooms. 
Here they saw their friends, and 
kept their multitudes of children ; 
and they had no other place for 
cooking, washing, eating, and 
sleeping. They slept on the floor, 
at times one hundred and twenty 
in one ward, without so much as 
a mat for bedding, and many of 
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them were very nearly naked. . . . 
Every one, even the governor, was 
reluctant to goamong them.’ (Other 
paragraphs are unquotable here.) 
It is said that her first efforts 
were spent in teaching them to 
sew and knit, that by selling their 
work these unfortunate beings 
might purchase themselves food. 
In the men’s exercising ground, its 
flags cut with little arrows and 
other marks to guide their peram- 
bulation, is a shed covering the 
scaffold, which, taken off its wheels, 
has been sunk into the ground. 
The mechanism for insuring the 
‘drop’ is of a somewhat clumsy 
contrivance, but provision had to 
be made for the simultaneous 
hanging of two or more criminals. 
The prisoner stands upon a level 
with—formerly some seven or 
eight feet above—the ground, be- 
neath the beam ; upon the with- 
drawal of the ‘ bolt’ he disappears 
from sight. Of the two communi- 
cations leading into the Sessions 
House, one stands open to the 
sky, and, inclining to the south, 
is about fifty yards in length by 
seven or eight feet wide. Beneath 
its pavement lie the remains of 
those who in the very words of 
their sentence must be buried here. 
In the plaster of the two side 
walls are cut initial letters relating 
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to the several interments beneath. 
This passage is known to the 
light-hearted accustomed felon as 
‘ Birdcage Walk,’ from the iron 
grating overhead. Its outer bound- 
ary, running north and south, and 
about seventeen feet high, abuts 
upon Warwick-square, and is a 
relic of the old London wall, from 
its vicinity to which the ‘Old 
Bailey’ takes its name. 

Such is Newgate of the present 
day. Just as | was about to leave, 
‘Black Maria’ rumbled into the 
Sessions House yard; the tramp- 
ing of many listless feet was heard 
through the resounding galleries, 
and a batch of that afternoon’s 
delivery from the police-courts 
filed into the exercising-yard, a 
warder at their head. Emerging 
into the light and liberty of the 
public way, visions of Claude 
Duval and Jonathan Wild, of 
Captain Macheath and Lucy 
Lockit, floated before my eyes ; 
snatches from the Beggars’ Opera, 
mingling with the appealing cry 
of ‘ Pity the poor prisoners !’ and 
the tolling of St. Sepulchre’s bell, 
echoed in my ears; and involun- 
tarily recalling Richard Baxter's 
exclamation on meeting a felon in 
the streets of Westminster, I in- 
voked a blessing upon such names 
as Romilly, Buxton, and Howard. 

WwW. BM. 














WASHINGTON IRVING’S LOVE STORY. 


———f———— 


‘I nave loved as I never again 
shall love in this world; I have 
been loved as I never again shall 
be loved.’ 

Ordinary readers of Washing- 
ton Irving’s Bracebridge Hall 
recognise in the above quotation 
from it nothing of the melancholy 
meanings it has for others wlio 
know the great sorrow of its 
talented author's life. Even his 
personal friends, who used to 
wonder that he had so long re- 
mained a single man, seeing how 
fond he was of the society of 
women, and how great a favourite 
he was with women, had but 
vague uncertain ideas about his 
having encountered in his early 
years some kind of disappoint- 
ment in love. They never guessed 
how terrible a biow it really was 
to him. 

Some few years before Novem- 
ber 1860—the month in which, 
in his seventy-sixth year, he died 
—when sitting alone with his 
favourite niece, she, in a spirit of 
sprightly fun, began to rally him 
for being an old bachelor. With 
a faint smile of pensive tender- 
ness upon his face, Irving at last 
said, ‘ Nature never intended me 
for a bachelor; and fell into a 
long thoughtful silence, so evi- 
dently melancholy that she, with 
a girl’s quick perception and sym- 
pathy, became thoughtful and 
silent too. 

I can imagine them sitting to- 
gether thus: he full of the past ; 
she conjuring up a vision of that 
dear old uncle in the days of his 
youth, when his gentle amiability 
and his modest, quiet, slightly 
reserved manner and his sympa- 


thetic nature made him a favourite 
with all his friends, and when too 
he was a lion in the literary 
and fashionable circles of London 
society. 

Cyrus Redding describes him 
at that time as a well-made gen- 
tlemanly young man of the middle 
height, and of an unassuming, 
mild, and rather taciturn dispo- 
sition ; and Dr. Maginn says he 
had all the grace and dignity of 
an English gentleman, with no- 
thing of that nasal enunciation or 
those peculiarities of character 
popularly associated with an 
American. Professor Felton used 
to dwell with enthusiasm upon 
his wit and social graces, and the 
late Charles Dickens, meeting 
him in the full flush and glory of 
his fervid genius, said, ‘ Washing- 
ton Irving is a great fellow. We 
have laughed most heartily to- 
gether. He is just the man he 
ought to be.’ Lowell, his coun- 
tryman, describing him in verse, 
wrote ; 


‘To a true poet heart add the fun of Dick 
teele, 


Throw in all of Addison, minus the chill, 

With the whole of that partnership, 
stock, and -will; 

Mix well, and, while stirring, hum o’er 
as a spell, 

“ The fine old — gentleman ;” sim- 
mer it well, 

Sweeten just to your own private liking, 
then strai 

That only the finest and clearest remain; 

Let it stand out of doors till a soul it 
receives 

From the warm lazy sun, loitering down 
through green leaves, 

And <= a a choice nature, not 
wholly deserving 

A name either English or Yankee—just 
Irving.’ 


And Sir Walter Scott, writing to 
a friend, said: ‘When you see 
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Tom Campbell, tell him, with my 
best love, that I have to thank 
him for ‘making known to me 
Mr. Washington Irving, who is 
one of the best and pleasantest 
acquaintances I have made this 
many a day.’ 

To go back: presently Irving 
came out, as it were, from his 
mournful thoughts, and, producing 
a piece of folded paper, said to 
his niece, ‘There’s an autograph 
for you.’ 

The paper was old and dis- 
coloured, the writing upon it had 
faded into a rusty brown. It was 
a copy in Washington Irving’s 
handwriting of his friend Camp- 
bell’s beautiful verses commencing, 
‘What's hallowed ground? I 
quote a few lines from that 
poem, as you may have either 
forgotten it or never have met 
with it : 

‘ That’s hallowed ground where, mourned 
and missed, . 
The lips re our love has kissed ; 
But where's the memory’s mansion ? 
Yon churchyard's bowers ? 
No; in ourselves their souls exist, 


A part of ours, 


A kiss can consecrate the ground 
Where mated hearts are mutual bound : 
The spot where love's first links were 
wound, 
That ne’er are riven, 
Is hallowed down to earth profound, 
And up to heaven. 


For time makes all but true love old ; 
The burning thoughts that then were told 
Run molten still in memory’s mould, 
And will not cool 
Until the heart itself be cold 
In Lethe’s pool,’ 

After the death of Irving, 
amongst his private papers were 
found some pages of an old letter, 
the colour of dead leaves in au- 
tumn, with a miniature of a beau- 
tiful girl, and a lock of fair hair 
folded in paper, on which was 
written in Irving’s handwriting 
the name of Matilda Hoffman. She 
was the daughter of Josiah Ogden 
Hoffman, a lawyer of repute in 
New York. And with these 
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was a notebook of 1822, in 
which, for his own eye alone, was 
written under her name this brief 
record: ‘She died in the beauty 
of her youth, and in my memory 
she will ever be young and beau- 
tiful.’ 

The above relics were in a re- 
pository, of which Irving always 
carried the key. The letter men- 
tioned was imperfect, wanting 
both the beginning and the end. 
It consisted of sixteen pages, and 
was believed to be a copy of one 
written to a married lady, with 
whose family he was on very in- 
timate terms. I appeud some 
extracts from it : 

* We saw each other every day, 
and I became excessively attached 
to her. Her shyness wore off by 
degrees. The more I saw of her, 
the more I had reason to admite 
her. Her mind seemed to unfold 
itself leaf by leaf, and every time 
to discover new sweetness, No- 
body knew her as well as I, for 
she was generally timid and si- 
lent; but I, ina manner, studied 
her excellence. Never did I meet 
with more intuitive rectitude of 
mind, more native delicacy, more 
exquisite propriety in word, 
thought, and action, than in this 
young creature. I am not exag- 
gerating ; what I say was acknow- 
ledged by all who knew her. The 
brilliant little sister used to say 
that “people began by admiring 
her, but ended by loving Matilda.” 
For my part I idolised her. I 
felt at times rebuked by her supe- 
rior delicacy and purity, and as ifI 
was a coarse unworthy comparison. 

‘This passion was terribly 
against my studies. I felt my 
own deficiency, and despaired of 
ever succeeding at the Bar. I 
could study anything else rather 
than law, and had a fatal propen- 
sity to belles-lettres. I had gone 
on blindly like a boy in love; 
but I began to open my eyes 
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and be miserable. I had nothing 
in purse, nor in expectation. I 
anticipated nothing from my legal 
pursuits, and had done nothing 
to make me hope for public em- 
YS or political elevation. 

had a satirical and 
humorous work (The History of 
New York) in company with one 
of my brothers; but he had gone 
to Europe shortly after commenc- 
ing it, and my feelings had run 
into so different a vein that I 
could not go on with it. I be- 
came low-spirited and disheart- 
ened, and did not know what 
was to become of me. I made 
frequent attempts to apply myself 
to the law; but it is a slow and 
tedious undertaking for a young 
man to get into practice, and I 
had unluckily no turn for busi- 
ness. The gentleman with whom 
I had studied saw the state of 
my mind. He had an affectionate 
regard for me—a paternal one, I 
might say. He had a better 
opinion of my legal capacity than 
it merited. He urged me to re- 
turn to my studies, to apply my- 
self to become well acquainted 
with the law ; and that, in case I 
could make myself capable of un- 
dertaking legal concerns, he would 
take me into partnership with 
him, and give me his daughter. 
Nothing could be more generous. 
I set to work with zeal to study 
anew ; and I considered myself 
bound in honour not to make 
further advances with the daugh- 
ter until I should feel satisfied 
with my proficiency in the law. 
It was all in vain, I had an in- 
superable repugnance to the study. 
My mind would not take hold of 
it ; or, rather, by long despond- 
ency, had become for the time in- 
capable of any application. I 
was in a wretched state of doubt 
and self-distrust. I tried to finish 
the work which I was secretly 
writing, hoping it would give me 


reputation and gain me some pub- 
lic employment. In the mean 
time I saw Matilda every day, 
and that served to distract me. 

‘In the midst of this trouble 
and anxiety she was taken ill 
with acold. Nothing was thought 
of it at first ; but she grew rapidly 
worse, and fell into a consump- 
tion. I cannot tell you what I 
suffered. The ills that I have 
undergone in this life have been 
dealt out to me drop by drop, and 
I have tasted all their bitterness. 
I saw her fade rapidly away, 
beautiful and more beautiful and 
more angelical to the very last. I 
was often by her bedside, and in © 
her wandering state of mind she 
would talk to me with a sweet, 
natural, and affecting eloquence 
that was overpowering. I saw 
more of the beauty of her mind 
in that delirious state than I had 
ever known before. Her malady 
was rapid in its career, and hur- 
ried her off in two months. Her 
dying struggles were painful and 
protracted. For three days and 
nights I did not leave the house, 
and scarcely slept. I was by her 
when she died; all the family 
were assembled round her, some 
praying, others weeping, for she 
was adored by themall. I was the 
last one she looked upon. I have 
told you as briefly as I could what, 
if I were to tell with all the inci- 
dents and the feelings that accom- 
panied it, would fill volumes. She 
was but about seventeen years old 
when she died. 

‘I cannot tell you what a horrid 
state of mind I was in for a long 
time. I seemed to care for no- 
thing; the world was a blank to 
me. I abandoned all thoughts of 
law. I went into the country, 
but could not bear solitude, yet 
could not enjoy society. There 
was a dismal horror continually 
in my mind that made me fear to 
be alone. I had often to get up 
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in the night and seek the bed- 
room of my brother, as if the 
having a human being by me 
would relieve me of the frightful 
gloom of my own thoughts. 
‘Months elapsed before my mind 
would resume any tone ; but the 
despondency I had suffered for a 
long time in the course of this 
attachment, and the anguish that 
attended this catastrophe, seemed 
to give a turn to my whole 
character, and throw some clouds 
into my disposition which have 
ever since hung about it. When 
I became more calm and collected 
I applied myself, by way of occu- 
pation, to the finishing of my 
work. I brought it to a close as 
well as I could, and published it; 
but the time and circumstances in 
which it was produced rendered 
me always unable to look upon 
it with satisfaction. Still it took 
with the public, and gave me 
celebrity, as an original work was 
something remarkable and uncom- 
mon in America. I was noticed, 
caressed, and for a time elevated 
by the popularity I had gained. I 
found myself uncomfortable in my 
feelings in New York, and travelled 
about a little. Wherever I went I 
was overwhelmed with attentions ; 
I was full of youth and animation, 
far different from the being I now 
am, and I was quite flushed with 
this early taste of public favour. 
Still, however, the career of gaiety 
and notoriety soon palled upon 
me. I seemed to drift about with- 
out aim or object, at the mercy of 
every breeze; my heart wanted 
anchorage. I was naturally sus- 
ceptible, and tried to form other 
attachments ; but my heart would 
not hold on, it would continually 
recur to what it had lost; and 
whenever there was a pause in 
the hurry of novelty and excite- 
ment, I would sink into dismal 
dejection. For years I could not 
talk on the subject of this hopeless 
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regret—I could not even mention 
her name ; but her image was con- 
tinually before me, and I dreamt 
of her incessantly.’ 

Tracing out the details of this 
love-story from the Life and Let- 
ters of Washington Irving, by 
his nephew, Pierre E. Irving, and 
piecing them together in their 
order, we may note its progress 
with tolerable clearness. 

Young Irving was articled clerk 
to Mr. Josiah Ogden Hoffman. He 
was a good-natured, kindly-dis- 
posed, modest youth, witty, merry, 
and somewhat given to mischief of 
a humorous character. His father 
was a severely pious, strictly or- 
thodox emigrant from Scotland, 
a descendant of the loyal coura- 
geous knight De Irwyn, who was 
the steadfast friend, armour-bearer, 
and secretary to Robert Bruce. 

The boy was Christian-named 
after the great fighter for American 
Independence ; and although his 
father held all lawyers in dislike 
(as sons of the Evil One), he had 
yielded to the wishes of Washing- 
ton, and articled him to a member 
ofthe legal profession. And, by the 
bye, we may here mention that a 
story is told of how, when the 
young student of the law was a 
very little boy, stout Washington, 
the newly made President of 
the newly United States, going 
into a shop one morning was 
followed by a Scotch serving- 
girl with a small boy, who said, 
‘Please, your honour, here’s a 
bairn who was named after you ;’ 
whereupon it is said the great 
man placed his hand on the 
child’s head and smilingly blessed 
him. 

The family of Mr. Hoffman 
consisted of a former wife’s three 
children—a son destined to attain 
a high position at the Bar and 
in Congress, where his eloquence 
won him the cognomen of ‘ Silver- 
tongued,’ and two daughters, 
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aged respectively fourteen and 
twelve. This young wife was a 
most amiable and interesting wo- 
man from Philadelphia, where 
her father, Mr. Fenno, edited a 
Federal paper.* She too had 
formed a genuine friendship for 
the sickly young law student, who 
pursued his legal studies in the 
half-hearted, listless way in which 
a year or two before he had fol- 
lowed his school studies, making 
in the one, as in the other, very 
little progress. 

Young Washington had an 
elder brother named Peter, who 
was the proprietor and editor of a 
daily newspaper newly started 
called the Morning Chronicle, ‘ in 
which it was Washington’s greatest 
pride and delight to appear in 
print as “ Jonathan Oldstyle.”’ 

Describing his condition at this 
time, he says in a letter to a 
friend, ‘I am too weak to take 
any exercise, and too low-spirited 
half the time to enjoy company. 
My chief amusements are reading, 
drawing, and writing letters. The 
two latter I have to do more 
sparingly than I could wish, on 
account of the pain in my chest.’ 
And how alarmingly serious his 
state was may be judged when we 
add that one who once slept in a 
room adjoining his asked in the 
morning, ‘ Was that young Irving 
who slept in the next room to 
mine, and kept up such an in- 
cessant cough all night? ‘It 
was,’ was the reply. ‘He is not 
long for this world,’ rejoined the 
foreboding querist. 

It will be seen from what 
follows, however, that under the 
care of Mrs. and the Misses Hoff- 
man his health must have rapidly 
improved. 

In the summer of the year 
after his coming to Mr. Hoffman’s 


* The Federal was that of General 
Washington, who still upheld most of the 
principles of the British‘Government. 
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house, Washington, endeared to 
and loving the kindly ladies who 
had nursed and waited upon him 
with so much tenderness, was 
invited by Mr. Hoffman to join 
them on an expedition to Ogdens- 
burg, Montreal, and Quebec—a 
formidable undertaking in those 
days, when roads were bad and 
few, and the modes of conveyance 
clumsy and scarce, when a tour 
involved trials and dangers and 
discomforts of which we can have 
but a very imperfect idea. They 
rode in a wagon, and had another 
wagon drawn by oxen for the lug- 
gage. They frequently had to 
walk when the track was too 
rough for riding, and they slept 
either in a wagon or in log-cabins 
by the way. Irving describes 
how they all slept in one room 
divided by a blanket, on one side 
of which were mattresses for the 
ladies, and great-coats, &c., for 
themselves, while on the other 
side slept the wagoners and their 
servants. Sometimes for days 
together their only food would be 
biscuits and gingerbread, and more 
than once an entire day was 
passed without food of any kind. 
Many times the steaming, strug- 
gling, panting horses would le 
down and refuse to move, or 
the wagons would stick in the 
mud, and for hours defy all their 
efforts to extricate them. During 
a part of the journey the rain 
descended in torrents, and they 
had to walk through it. ‘In 
several parts of the road,’ Irving 
wrote in his journal, ‘I was up 
to my middle in mud and water ;’ 
and he tells how once he found 
shelter for the ladies in a little 
shed of bark, erected by some 
benighted hunter in the depths 
of the wood, which was 

enough toshelter three, ‘and under 
which the ladies sat trembling 
with fear while a furious storm 
was raging.’ Irving also describes 
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himself in a log-cabin holding an 
umbrella over the sleeping ladies, 
because the rain beat in through 
the roof of a little room about six- 
teen feet square, in which fifteen 


persons passed the night. In this 
position he remained listening to 
the howling wind and the crash 
of falling trees, varied now and 
then by the cries of the forest 
wolves ; and writing in his journal, 
he well might say, ‘I never 
passed so dreary a night in my 
life.’ On another occasion of 
this memorable pleasure jaunt he 
describes four of the party as 
riding on the wagon-horses, the 
gentlemen with the ladies behind 
them, ‘while he stayed in the 
wagon with the girls.’ 

It was during this journey 
that Irving gained his earliest 
knowledge of savage life, and one 
drunken squaw showed him so 
much favour that her lord and 
master’s jealousy was aroused, and 
Irving was in no little danger of 
losing his life. Irving was, how- 
ever, baptised under a new name 
as a member of the tribe at the 
suggestion and to the great amuse- 
ment of the ladies, ‘who stood 
at the door enjoying the scene 
with undisguised unction. He 
was then, with strange and solemn 
ceremonies, named Vomoute, a 
word signifying ‘good to every- 
body.’ On the same occasion the 
head of this merry tourist-party 
was named Citrovani, or ‘shining 
man.’ So they came at last to 
the village of Ogdensburg. 

Fifty years after, Washington 
Irving paid that spot a second 
visit, when Ogdensburg had be- 
come @ populous city, occupying 
both banks of the river. This 
was while making a later tour, 
of which he said that visit was 
the most interesting feature. 
Comparing it with his former 
visit to the same place, he 
wrote, ‘All the country then 
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was a wilderness; we floated 
down the Black River in a scow ; 
we toiled through forests in 
wagons drawn by oxen; we slept 
in hunters’ cabins, and were once 
four-and-twenty hours without 
food.... What happy days I 
passed there! rambling about the 
woods with the young ladies, or 
paddling with them in Indian 
canoes on the limpid waters of 
the St. Lawrence, or fishing about 
the rapids, and visiting the In- 
dians, who still lived on islands 
in the river. Everything was so 
grand and so silent and so soli- 
tary. I don’t think any scene in 
my life made a more delightful 
impression on me.... I walked 
to the point where, with the two 
girls, I used to launch forward in 
the canoe, while the rest of the 
party would wave handkerchiefs, 
and cheer us from the shore. It 
is now a bustling landing-place 
for steamers. There were still 
some rocks where I used to sit of 
an evening and accompany, with 
my flute, one of the ladies, who 
sang. .. . I sat for a long time on 
the rocks, summoning recollec- 
tions of bygone days, and of the 
happy beings by whom I was 
then surrounded. All had passed 
away ! all were dead and gone! 
Of that young and joyous party I 
was the only survivor; they had 
all lived quietly at home, out of 
the reach of mischance, yet had 
gone down to their graves, while 
I, who had been wandering about 
the world, exposed to all hazards 
by sea or land, was yet alive. It 
seemed almost marvellous. I 
have often, in my shifting about 
the world, come upon traces of 
former existence; but I do not 
think anything made a stronger 
impression upon me than this 
second visit to the banks of the 
Oswegatchie.’ 

In the year after the first tour, 
Irving was sent by his brother on a 
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visit to England, with a hope that 
his health, then still very delicate, 
would be thereby restored. Part- 
ing from his family and the Hoff- 
mans, he wrote: ‘I felt heavy- 
hearted at leaving, as you may 
suppose. When the steeples of 
the city faded from my view, it 
seemed as if I had left the world 
behind me, and was cast among 
strangers without a friend, sick 
and solitary. I passed a melan- 
choly lonesome day ; turned into 
my berth at night sick at heart, 
and lay for hours thinking of 
the | friends | I had left behind 
me.’ 

He received a letter from his 
brother, enclosing some enthu- 
siastically complimentary lines on 
himself, written by Mrs. Hoff- 
man’s sister at Naples, and wrote 
back : ‘The good opinion of such 
a woman would be highly flatter- 
ing to a fellow of less vanity than 
myself; but I assure you it was 
not merely my vanity that was 
aroused. The least token of re- 
membrance from them is enliven- 
ing, and like a gleam of sunshine 
on my lonely feelings. . . The 
tears rushed to my eyes like an 
infant’s, and I could only bless 
her with all the fervour of my 
heart.’ 

In another letter he wrote: 
‘When you see Mr. Hoffman, 
present him my warmest remem- 
brances, and tell him I long for 
the time when I shall be once 
more numbered among his dis- 
ciples.’ 

In 1806 Irving reappeared in 
New York, with health renewed 
and invigorated, and soon after 
described himself sitting in the 
parlour of the Hoffmans, ‘ Mrs. 
Hoffman sewing like a good house- 
wife, little Charles sleeping up- 
stairs, and little old fashion by my 
side, studiously turning over the 
pages of a family Bible, the girls 
all out in the sunshine,’ and him- 
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self ‘beating the old lady de 
plorably at cribbage.’ 

Speaking of letters from Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoffman, he says, 
‘ They are so kind and affectionate, 
that I cannot express to you how 
grateful they were to my feel- 
ings.’ 

At this time his sister died, and 
soon after he encountered ‘ a blow,’ 
says his nephew, Pierre Irving, 
‘which left him for a while little 
heart for his work, and probably 
gave a colour to his whole future 
existence.’ At first, unconsciously 
perhaps, his whole heart had been 
given to the second daughter of 
Mr. Hoffman—Matilda ; and when 
he discovered the state of his 
affections, the passion had deep- 
ened into one of glowing intensity. 
He refrained from urging his suit 
in good set form, postponing a 
formal proposal for the lady’s hand 
until he had some ‘sober cer- 
tainty’ of a settled and sufficient 
income. Yet all his fondest hopes 
centred in that of making her his 
wife, and all his dreams of future 
happiness were associated with 
that delightful prospect. ‘I 
think,’ he wrote, in one of his 
letters, ‘these early and impro- 
vident marriages are apt to break 
down the spirit and energy of a 
young man, and make him a hard- 
working, half-starving, repining 
animal all his days.’ And on 
another occasion he said : ‘ Young 
men in our country think it great 
extravagance to set up a horse 
and carriage without adequate 
means, but they make no account 
of setting up a wife and family, 
which is far more expensive.’ 

On the 26th of April, the month 
in which Irving was born, and in 
the year 1809, fell that awful 
blow above referred to—on that 
day the gentle, engaging, and 
lovely Matilda Hoffman died. 

As evidence of the romantic 
tenderness with which Irving 
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cherished this gentle creature's 
memory, it is told how he carried 
away her Bible and Prayer-book ; 
and in the days when his anguish 
was most deeply felt, he slept 
with them under his pillow. We 
are told, too, that throughout all 
his wanderings in many lands, 
these relics of his early love were 
his inseparable companions. 

But he bore the blow manfully. 
Very few knew, however closely 
they might guess, how terribly 
crushing its effects had been. 
From that time forth he shrank 
from speaking of her, and even to 
those who knew her best, and who 
were dearest to himself, he never 
mentioned -her name. 

He retired into the country and 
gave himself up to hard work, 
leading, as he said, a ‘ half-monas- 
tic life, and. by constantly exer- 
cising my mind, preventing it 
from preying upon itself ;’ adding, 
‘We are apt to retain an impres- 
sion in respect to a place from the 
state of our feelings on last quit- 
ting it, and when I left New York 
Iemerged from such a scene of 
gloom and heart-aching distress, 
that on returning to it I should 
feel like a prisoner returning to 
his dungeon.’ In another letter he 
wrote to Mrs. Hoffman, ‘I must 
soon leave this place and return 
once more to the city; but it will 
be necessity, not inclination, that 
will lead me, I feel so contented 
here, so quiet. Life seems to flow 
so smoothly in the country, with- 
out even a ripple to disturb the 
current, that I could almost float 
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with the stream and glide insen- 
sibly through life.’ 

When he did return it was with 
a grief-worn face and a constant 
expression of quiet tender melan- 
choly, which a portrait of him 
taken some time after distinctly de- 
picts. His relatives, recognising 
his deep sorrow, respected it by 
never mentioning the name of 
Matilda in their conversation, and 
his nephew wrote: ‘I have heard 
of but one instance in which it 
was obtruded upon him, and that 
was by her father, Mr. Hoffman, 
nearly thirty years after her death, 
and at his own house, A grand- 
daughter had been requested to 
play for him some favourite piece 
on the piano, and in extracting 
her music from the drawer had 
accidentally brought forth a piece 
of embroidery with it. 

“ Washington,” said Mr. Hoff- 
man, picking up the faded relic, 
“this is a piece of poor Matilda’s 
workmanship.” 

‘ The effect, says Pierre Irving, 
* was electric. He had been con- 
versing in the sprightliest mood 
before, and he sank into utter 
silence, and in a few moments got 
up and left the house.’ 

In a letter to Washington writ- 
ten soon after Miss Hoffman’s 
death, Irving wrote, ‘May her 
gentle spirit have found that 
heaven to which it ever seemed to 
appertain! She was too spotless 
for this contaminated world.’ 

And now this sad old real 
story of true love, so far as I can 
glean it, is complete. 

A. H. W. 





*TWAS NOT SO LONG AGO. 
(See the Illustration.) 
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How fondly I remember yet 
Your sweet and sunny face ! 

I can’t forget the hour we met, 
And can’t forget the place. 

A little time away it seems— 
About a day or so ; 

Our life is made of little dreams— 
’Twas not so long ago. 


Ah me! what silly things we say, 
What silly things are done, 

When Youth and Pleasure lead the way, 
And folks are twenty-one! 

Like angry waves the cruel years 
Have tossed me to and fro; 

And yet how close the past appears !— 
’*T was not so long ago. 


I recollect the tender talk 
We held along the lane ; 

Our dialogue throughout the walk 
Was fervid, though inane. 

You hovered long, it seems to me, 
Between a ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No;’ 

I’ve ne’er forgotten that, you see— 
’Twas not so long ago. 


We both adorn the wedded state, 
And now are fixed for life; 

Another husband is your mate, 
And mine another wife. 

Yet years above my head may roll, 
And wrap my head in snow, 

Ere I forget our summer stroll— 
’Twas not so long ago. 


HENRY S8, LEIGH. 








